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RCA Victor Radio 


and your 8 Favorite 
Victor Records 


HIS OFFER comes to you at a time 
when you must depend on short 
wave reception from the United States 
for truthful and uncensored news— 
and there is no better way to receive 
these news programs than to tune in 
one of the RCA Victor New Yorker 
radios. They are already known all 
over the world for their clear recep- 
tion, and no matter where you are 
they will give you faithful reproduc- 
tion of the American programs which 
are so much in demand everywhere. 
This RCA Victor offer to American 
Foreign Service officers includes New 
tl Yorker Models 5Q5, 6Q4, 8Q2, 9Q1 
and 904. If you order one of these sets 
and 8 Victor Records, you receive, 
completely free a new streamlined 
RCA Victor Record Player. 
Write to the RCA Victor Interna- 
tional Division, Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


More than 335 million RCA Radio Tubes 

have been purchased by radio users. Trade- 

marks “RCA Victor,” “Victor,” Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


| ONE| A radio receiver good for high-quality long 
and short-wave reception, with the finest features in- 
corporated in this type of instrument. 


For greater radio pleasure, listen to RCA ---8 Victor 
Victor- NBC International Stations WRCA Records of your choice, the music 
and WNBI, New York, U.S. A. you want—when you want it. Hear 

WRCA. .. .21,630 KC—9670 KC the world’s greatest artists when- 


WNBI ....17,780 KC—6100 KC 


ever you wish. 


New Yorker Radios Without Extra Cost 
Remarkable invention connectsto 
any modern AC radio. Plays rec- 
ords with tone comparable to the 

INTERNATIONAL DIVISION glorious tone of the radio. 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N.J.,U.S.A. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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A WORLD-WIDE 
SELLING ORGANIZATION 


Wards Products are in steady demand 
the world over. And no wonder! 


Advanced engineering and painstak- 
ing research insure products of un- 
usual quality. Mass production and 
mass distribution assure the mainte- 
nance of prices that are highly com- 
petitive. 


Hence Wards leadership in the auto- 
motive, electrical and mechanical 
specialty fields. Users of Wards Air- 
line Radios are now running into the 
second million. Sales of Wards River- 
side Tires have now exceeded the 
35,000,000 mark. The demand for 
Wards refrigerators, washers, vacu- 
um cleaners, power plants, paints, 
tools and automotive equipment is 
steady and consistent. 


Distributors interested in securing 
exclusive franchise for the distribu- 
tion of Wards Products should write 
immediately to the Factory Export 
Division. Franchises are still avail- 
able in a number of territories. 


Wards Specialties are sold abroad 
through Distributors and 
Dealers ONLY 


Same, Established 1872 

FACTORY EXPORT DIVISION 
G18 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Cables — Thornward 

__ Visitors from abroad cordially invited to Chicago Headquarters 
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For fast, accurate 
and reliable telegraph 
service to Central 
and South America 
| and to the West Indies, 


send your messages — 


via 


aM 


Postal Telegraph 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Cablegrams “via All America” may be 
sent from any Postal Telegraph Office 


ALL AMERICA CABLES AND RADIO, Inc. 
Main Office: 67 Broad Street, New York 
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One big reason for the growing preference 
for Firestone Champion Tires is outstanding 
performance. But, equally important, they cost you 
no more. You get premium performance without 
premium price. No other tires can give you all 
these performance features: 


@ 11% longer non-skid mileage than any 
comparable tire. 


@ 3,456 sharp-edged angles give greater 
protection against skidding and side slips. 


@ 27%stronger bond between treadand cord body. 
@ 35% greater protection against blowouts. 


Put a set of Firestone Champion Tires on your car 
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The United States Army 


Prepared by the Public Relations Branch, G-2, War Department General Staff 


HE United States Army was born on June 17, 

1775. On that date, George Washington was 
appointed by the Continental Congress as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Revolutionary Army. Aside 
from General Washington and a few staff officers, 
the Army was composed of several thousand New 
England militiamen assembled near Boston to op- 
pose the British Army in the city. 


Gradually, during our War of Independence, the 
Colonial militia, serving short periods of active 
duty, was replaced by the Continental Army, our 
first really national force. However, when our 
independence was attained, the United States Army 
all but passed out of existence. By Resolution of 
Congress, eighty men were retained in service to 
guard stores, 25 at Fort Pitt and 55 at West Point. 


Courtesy “The Military Engineer” 


The “Fog of War” Obscures the Base of Manhattan 
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These eighty constituted the United States Army. 
It was subsequently augmented by 700 militia to 
garrison frontier posts. 

Our founding fathers were suspicious of a stand- 
ing army. Their grievances against the British 
monarch included the complaint that he had kept in 
the colonies standing armies without the consent 
of the legislature. In 1784 the Congress stated in 
a Resolution that “standing armies in time of peace 
are inconsistent with the principles of republican 
governments, dangerous to the liberties of a free 
people, and generally converted into destructive en- 
gines for establishing despotism.” 

That attitude was reflected in our military legis- 
lation for nearly a century and a half. The peace- 
Coast Artillery Training with 3-inch Gun loving American people erroneously assumed that 
each war would be the last war 
and that. therefore, extensive 
preparations for national de- 
fense were largely unnecessary. 
That we have been consistently 
pao" victorious in all of our wars is a 
tribute to the resourcefulness 
and courage of our people. That 
each struggle was unnecessarily 
prolonged is directly chargeable 
to our lack of prudent fore- 
sight. 

Our Regular Army has al- 
ways been kept small—scarcely 
a nucleus of the force required 
in even a minor emergency. In 
every crisis we have been forced 
to rely on large numbers of citi- 
zen-soldiers, hastily called to the 
colors after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. In each case our great- 

—EEE ly augmented forces have been 
Courtesy The Military Engineer a 
Infantry Attacking Through Smoke Screen tremendously handicapped by 
the lack of military training 
and of essential equipment. 

While opposition to a large 
standing army was frequently 
manifest in our early history 
Gan this attitude did not extend to 

j Courtesy “The Horse’ the militia. The need of a par- 
tially-trained militia for local 
protection against Indian raids 
was frequently evident through- 
out our colonial history. The 
training and equipment of the 
early militiamen were relatively 
simple. Every frontiersman was 
a rifleman. Fowling pieces hung 
at every hearthstone, ready for 
service against a marauding 
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savage or as a means for 
providing family susten- 
ance. Our Bill of Rights 
provides that the right of 
the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed, basing this guar- 
antee on the declaration 
that a well-regulated mili- 
tia is necessary to the se- 
curity of a free state. 

While sentiment was al- 
ways favorable to the or- 
ganization of the militia, 
the training, arming and 
equipping of such a force 
were left largely to the states until comparatively re- 
cent years, when the federal government began to 
contribute materially to the upkeep of the organized 
militia—or National Guard, as it has come to be 
known in more recent years. State troops partici- 
pated in all of our wars, but in each case, with the 
single exception of the World War, militia regiments 
were reorganized as volunteer units on being mus- 
tered into the federal service. During the World 
War the National Guard was greatly expanded and 
organized into a number of splendid divisions, 
which achieved brilliant records on the battlefields 
of Europe. 

The World War saw the United States Army in- 
creased to the greatest strength in its history. Dur- 
ing that struggle, 4,057,101 were enrolled in the 
Army. Of these, 2,057,675 served with the Ameri- 


can Expeditionary Force in France. 


Following the war the 
United States Army was 
completely reorganized 
under the National De- 
fense Act of 1920, the fin- 
est piece of military legis-’ 
lation in our history. It 
provided that the Army of 
the United States should 
consist of the Regular Ar- 
my. the National Guard 
when in federal service. 
and the Organized Re- 
serves. Thus, for the first 
time, the National Guard 
was made, as a matter of 
law, a component of the United States Army. The 
federal government assumed a definite responsibil- 
ity for the organization, training and equipment of 
the militia. 

The military system established by the National 
Defense Act is the basis for the present organiza- 
tion of the United States Army. This Act author- 
izes a Regular Army of 18,000 officers and 280,000 
enlisted men, and a National Guard with a strength 
of 425,000. The numbers authorized by the Na- 
tional Defense Act have never been attained. Budg- 
etary limitations have kept the enrollment in our 
Army far below the authorized sctrength. 

At the close of the World War there was avail- 
able for military service approximately 4,000,000 
veterans, most of them thoroughly trained soldiers. 
There were also available tremendous quantities of 
war supplies of every description. With the passing 
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of time practically all of the veterans became un- 
available for service, and war stocks were largely 
exhausted by reason of depletion and obsolescence. 
The commissioned and enlisted strength of our Reg- 
ular Army reached a low point of 125,000. 

A few years ago steps were initiated to strengthen 
and modernize our Army. The strength of the 
Regular Army has been gradually built up to about 
13.500 officers and 227.000 enlisted men and that 
of our National Guard to 15.000 officers and 235.- 
000 enlisted men. In our Reserves we have about 
115,000 officers and 30,000 enlisted men. 

The most spectacular advance has been in the 
Army Air Corps. A few years ago the aviation 
branch of our Army was small in numbers and 
possessed relatively few combat planes. most of 
which soon became obsolescent. Now we have a 
powerful air force, with its strength in personnel 
and aircraft practically tripled. When deliveries 
of airplanes now ordered are completed in the next 
18 months, we will have in the Army 5,500 modern 
military planes of a quality equal to the best in the 
world. While this air fleet is much smaller than 
that of any of the principal European powers now 
at war it, nevertheless, constitutes a formidable 
force. 

A few years ago the combat elements of the Air 
Corps in continental United States were placed un- 
der a single command and designated as the General 
Headquarters Air Force. This component of our 
Army is an organization of great mobility and tre- 
mendous striking power, capable of quickly coun- 
tering any threatened attack on any part of the 
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country. Similarly, our aviation has been material- 
ly strengthened in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska and 
the Panama Canal Zone. Eleven new air fields 
have been recently established or are now under 
construction. These include air bases in Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico. Alaska, the Panama Canal Zone. and 
in Washington, Utah, Massachusetts and Florida. 

A recent important change has been made in the 
organization of the Regular Army infantry division. 
Our World War division had a strength of approxi- 
mately 28,000. Following the war this was reduced 
to about 20,000. The most recent change gives to 
our reorganized infantry division a war strength 
of about 13.000. This smaller division is much 
more mobile, and its re-armament with modern 
weapons gives it greater effective power than that 
possessed in extensive training maneuvers in the 
southern part of the United States and in California. 
The National Guard, for the present, at least, will 
retain the old divisional organization. 

Important among the new weapons with which 
our Army is being equipped is the new semi-auto- 
matic shoulder rifle—known as the Garand. This 
rifle, developed after a dozen years of research and 
experimentation, is believed to be superior to any 
similar weapon in use anywhere. It is capable of 


firing two and one-half times as many shots per 
minute as the Springfield or Enfield rifles with 
which our troops have heretofore been equipped. 
A decided advance has recently been made in 
antiaircraft protection. Hundreds of new and very 
accurate antiaircraft guns have been procured and 
(Continued on page 221) 
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The Honorable Harry H. Woodring 


So closely do the activities of Foreign Service Officers parallel those of 
the personnel of our Military Establishment that I deem it most appropriate 
that the AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL should see fit to publish an 
Army Number. Particularly opportune, in my opinion, is the publication of 
such an issue during this period of international tension, when the fortunes of 
the Foreign Service Officers and those of our own military service are closely 
interwoven. 


It is my sincere hope that the military sections of the Army Number 
will prove not only of passing interest to the readers of the JOURNAL, but will 
serve to afford a worthwhile, if brief, survey of the manifold activities and 
missions of the land protective forces of our Republic. 


The War Department is sincerely appreciative of the interest manifested 
by the Editorial Board of the AMERICAN FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL in the 
problems of National Defense. 


Harry H. Wooprinec, 
Secretary of War. 
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The Army Air Corps 


By Major Genera H. H. Arnon, Chief of U. S. Army Air Corps 


HE Army Air Corps today consists of approxi- 

mately 43.000 men, 2.100 officers, 2.100 air- 
planes, 6 major air bases. and 30 minor stations. 
Tactically it is organized into 120 squadrons of all 
types. 

A little more than a year ago the American peo- 
ple, the Executive branch of the Government, and 
the Congress decided upon a careful examination of 
our own air forces, their size, constituency, equip- 
ment. personnel. and training, in order to determine 
whether our air arm was adequate for national de- 
fense. As a result of those studies and that critical 
analysis, the President of the United States presented 
to Congress a program since called “The Air Corps 
Expansion Program,” designed more nearly to put 
our air establishment on a par with our require- 
ments in view of the world situation. 

That program was submitted to and approved by 
Congress. and $300.000,000 was appropriated in 
June of last year. and the Army Air Corps was au- 
thorized and directed to begin immediately to enter 
upon an expansion, increasing its personnel strength. 
officers and men, by a little more than 100%, and 
raising its airplane level to 5.500 planes. This pro- 
gram was to be accomplished in a period of two 
years, or to be completed by June 30, 1941. 

About 9 months have elapsed since we initiated 
that tremendous undertaking. A stock taking of 
our accomplishments thus far, in brief summary. 
reads like this: All but about 800 of the enlisted 
men have been recruited, all the squadrons have 
been activated. About 400 additional officers have 
been trained and commissioned. Work has begun 
on 5 new air bases. one in Panama, one in Puerto 
Rico, one in Alaska, one in the Northeast section of 
the United States. and one in the Southeast section 
of the United States. 

Our mechanics training program has been aug- 
mented until more than 6,000 men are now taking 
the 16 technical courses offered at the 3 subdivisions 
of our Air Corps Technical School. Our pilot train- 
ing program has been increased by the inclusion of 
9 civilian flying schools where primary instruction 
is given, and advanced instruction is now given at 
Randolph Field, the old primary school, at Kelly 
Field and Brooks Field, all located at San Antonio, 
Texas. 300 new pilot candidates begin training 
every 6 weeks, and about 150 graduates leave our 
advanced schools and go to the tactical units for 
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combat training at the end of every 6 weeks’ period. 
Contracts have already been let for the procurement 
of most of the 3,000 additional airplanes, with the 
exception of less than 200, and orders for these will 
shortly be let. : 

Thus the greatest peace time expansion of any 
branch of our armed forces is well underway. The 
program has proceeded thus far on schedule and 
there is every reason to believe that it will be accom- 
plished within the allotted period. 

We shall have, therefore, on June 30, 1941, the 
following: 

About 45,000 enlisted men—60% of whom will 
be skilled artisans and technical specialists. 

About 4,300 officers—trained flyers. 

11 Major air bases and a total of about 40 
auxiliary stations. 

5,500 airplanes—more than 3.300 of which will 
be of combat types. 

A mechanic and pilot training establishment 
capably organized and service tested and more 
nearly capable of meeting war time requirements. 

An expanded aircraft industry trained in mass 
production and more nearly organized and 
equipped to meet Mobilization Day requirements. 

A preview at mobilization—an opportune pre- 
liminary effort at air expansion which will elimi- 
nate mistakes and haste and confusion which 
might otherwise follow Mobilization Day. 

120 Squadrons organized into groups and 
wings—trained and equipped for air defense. 

Continental and island air bases—all located 
and equipped to enforce hemisphere defense. 
The sum total of the foregoing is that the Army 

Air Corps today is in the throes and toils of a tre- 
mendous, more than 100%, expansion, and on June 
30, 1941, an organization and an establishment will 
have been created and erected designed to go a long 
way toward providing adequate air defense to the 
nation. The third frontier, the air frontier, will have 
been provided a stalwart bulwark. The United 
States will have recognized and provided for this 
third estate in warfare—air force uvperation and the 
protection of our air frontier. The Army Air Corps 
will stand overhauled and ready to combine with the 
land and sea forces as a protective triumverate to 
justify the cost to the nation, to provide a sound, 
sensible, and balanced national defense. 
(Continued on page 227) 
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Cooperation Between the State. War and 
Navy Departments 


By SELDEN AND Harvey Notrter, Department of State 


“The great weakness of our Nation from the 
standpoint of national defense has been the want of 
a definite policy and the want of cooperation be- 
tween the various agencies involved.”* 


N an address on the foundation of the War Col- 
lege delivered before the Naval War College in 
1892, the late Rear Admiral Alfred T. Mahan, gen- 
erally recognized as the outstanding authority on 
defense policy that this country has produced, stated 
that every book bearing on the subject of naval 
tactics had been ordered for the War College and 
that the sum total was contained in a single short 
book shelf. If all the published material extant on 
the subject of cooperation between the Foreign 
Service and the Army and Navy could be collected 
it would not even fill a fraction of that space. Yet 
it can scarcely be denied that mutual understanding 
and cooperation between the three services having 
responsibility for the nation’s external security are 
always vital, and during a deteriorating internation- 
al situation, are of compelling urgency. It has been 
relatively easy in the past to overlook this fact dur- 
ing our decades of peace, but is more generally 
realized in  govern- 
ment today that the 
developments in time 
of peace exert tre- 
mendous influence if 
and when war takes 
place. It may even be 
said that wars are 
won more in peace 
than during the con- 
flict itself and only 
when coordinated pol- 
icy fails do “guns be- 
gin to shoot.” 

It is sometimes for- 
gotten that the intense 
republicanism of our founding years was reflected in 
a distrust not only of the military establishment as a 
whole, but even of a State Department charged with 
the conduct of international relations, and that these 


*The Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, House Re- 
port No. 584, 62d Congress, 2d Session, April 22, 1912. 
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feelings were in a sense paired. It was only in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century that Congress 
was willing to create the title of ambassador, as 
well as that of full general and full admiral, and 
even then these titles, which were rendered urgent 
by the inferior standing of our officials in inter- 
national intercourse, were very sparingly conferred. 

Undoubtedly it was because the nation was en- 
gaged with the problems of its internal growth and 
continental expansion, along with a Revolutionary 
tradition of strong suspicion of most forms of inter- 
national political intercourse, that the young govern- 
ment made no provision for formal cooperation be- 
tween the State, War and Navy Departments. How- 
ever, because the government was small, personal 
contact informally supplied the needs. It will be 
recalled that unconscious recognition of the inter- 
relation of the three services was given by their 
housing in a single building, directly across the 
street from the Executive Mansion. It is of interest 
to recall in the first century of our existence that 
officers of our armed forces played an important 
and direct role in international intercourse. To il- 
lustrate, the “opening” of Japan was accomplished 
by Commodore Mat- 
thew C. Perry in the 
capacity of executive 
agent bearing letters 
from the President to 
the monarch in the 
same manner as am- 
bassadors today. Be- 
fore that, it will be 
recalled that negotia- 
tions with the Bar- 
bary pirates were car- 
ried on by naval offi- 
cers and that our 
earliest relations wtih 
the new republics of 
South America were to a large extent carried on 
through commanders of naval ships and squadrons. 
It is still true today that naval officers possess when 
ashore in foreign lands a partly diplomatic character. 

Since it was the Navy which alone of the armed 
services had direct access to the foreign states, the 
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Army naturally did not 
have the role of a direct 
participant in the same 
manner. However, as op- 
portunity afforded, 
United States military 
officers frequently were 
charged with diplomatic 
responsibilities abroad 
in near neighbor states, 
such as General E. H. 


Crowder ‘in Cuba and 


that sister-service. 


The October, 1939, issue of the Jour- 
NAL was devoted to the U.S. NAVY and 
in observance of NAVY DAY, October 
27, the special NAVY NUMBER saluted 


The JouRNAL is proud to dedicate this 
issue to the U. S. ARMY in observance 
of ARMY DAY on April 6. 


policy, despite the fact 
that all three Depart- 
ments were in agreement 
upon the principles, the 
segregation rendered 
needlessly difficult the 
exchanges of views 
which were essential to 
effective, expeditious ac- 
tion. The cooperation 
between the representa- 
tives of the State, War 


General McCoy in Cen- 
tral America, and earlier 
(1865) General J. M. Schofield in France. The rep- 
resentation of General T. H. Bliss on the Peace Com- 
mission, and the humanitarian and other services, 
quasi-diplomatic, performed by United States mili- 
tary officers in the devastated regions of Europe, 
after the World War are fresh in memory. 


As the United States has accumulated increased 
world interests and the responsibilities of maturity, 
and as the Government in Washington enlarged and 
became complex in response, the individual State, 
War and Navy Departments themselves enlarged and 
became more complicated. It was no longer possible 
to know easily to whom to refer matters of mutual 
interest or to deal on the friendly and informal 
basis. There were so many problems arising daily 
that for the mere sake of record it was necessary to 
reduce discussions to memoranda or letters. Accom- 
panying this change there naturally but regrettably 
grew up such demands upon the available time of 
officers that thorough oral discussion of problems 
was frequently no longer possible. For the sake of 
efficiency of action, smaller and smaller specialist 
bureaus evolved, and the officers even outside office 
hours found it increasingly difficult to maintain a 
wide circle of acquaintances through which media 
it would have been possible to exchange views in- 
formally on problems which should be of common 
interest. The trend, then, was for the three depart- 
ments to operate in a kind of near isolation—ob- 
viously artificial since none was a self-contained 
entity. Even during the so-called “intervention 
period” in this hemisphere, so strong was the sense 
of separateness that in certain places it required 
years to develop a satisfactory basis of adjustment 
and cooperation between the representatives of the 
services on the spot. 


Indeed, at the very time that this segregation was 
rising this Government was proceeding in this hemi- 
sphere, for example, on a program of extensive in- 
ternational cooperation which absolutely necessi- 
tated cooperation between the three national Depart- 
ments. In the early years of that “good neighbor” 


and Navy Departments . 
in a foreign mission 
were far closer and the exchanges of views in at least 
many cases more extensive than was true in Wash- 
ington itself—fortunately so. However, the desires 
of the officers of these three Departments in the 
Capitol were in agreement in deploring the lack of 
means of cooperation which would not only lead to a 
clearer understanding of the Views of each other but 
would expedite action and free the officers from 
those sometimes embarrassing delays and petty dif- 
ficulties symbolized by “red tape,” and in deploring 
the existence in certain instances, fortunately rare, 
of jealousy and even some lack of mutual confidence 
among the departments. 


Many of these difficulties and regretted attitudes 
are now disappaaring—disintegrating under a def- 
inite growth of appreciation and understanding 
amongst the officers concerned. This is directly due 
to the wise directives and friendly leadership of the 
Chief Executive and the higher officers of the three 
Departments who have themselves taken a deep per- 
sonal interest in promoting intra-departmental har- 
mony in behalf of the nation’s best interests. This 
development is proceeding in a gratifying manner, 
though as all realize much remains to be done. It 
extends even to the education of officers. Since a 
few years ago State Department officers have regu- 
larly given specialist addresses at the Army and 
Navy War Colleges, and military and naval officers 
now regularly lecture on military and naval ad- 
ministration before the Foreign Service School. 
During January 1940, for the first time, four For- 
eign Service officers attended a month’s course at 
the Army War College. It will be to the lasting 
credit of the responsible officers of the Government 
that the cooperation in behalf of agreed upon pol- 
icies, and in official and informal intermingling of 
the officers of the three Departments through meet- 
ings during office days and also social engagements, 
has become extensive enough that at least the officers 
of one Department know some of the officers of the 
other Departments with whom they must carry on 


(Continued on page 226) 
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Pioneers of the Air* 


By Cou. F. P. Lano, U. S. Amy Air Corps 


T was my pleasure to know the Wright Brothers 
in the earliest days of the Air Corps, though 
my first meeting was entirely unofficial and in no 
way connected with the service. In the summer of 
1907. while recuperating from a long illness, I was 
lying in one of those beautiful gardens at St. Ger- 
main, outside Paris, when my father walked in the 
gate with Wilbur and Orville Wright, and there be- 
gan a friendship that was to continue for many 
years. 

It may be interesting to know how my father 
knew the Wright Brothers. It is a rather long 
story, but briefly put, is as follows: In December, 
1905. while living in Paris, he heard a report that 
the Wright Brothers of Dayton, Ohio, had actually 
flown in a heavier than air machine. He cabled to 
a relative in Ohio as follows: “Verify what Wright 
Brothers claim, necessary go to Dayton, prompt re- 
sponse, cable.” The message was forwarded and de- 
livered in Chicago in the night, but was a puzzle. 
However, my uncle vaguely recalled having heard 
of the Wright Brothers and their flying machine in 
Dayton; so he wired and eventually visited them in 
Dayton, interviewed witnesses of the flights, talked 


*Courtesy “The Sperryscope.” 


The First Flight by Man: The Wright B 


rothers’ Aeroplane, December 1 


at length with the Wright Brothers, and made a 
full report in writing to my father in Paris. This 
report was presented at a meeting of the Aero Club 
of France, but it fell on skeptical ears, although it 
did lead to a violent discussion lasting late into the 
night. My father then published the report in the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald, where it 
was given the heading “Flyers or Liars.” This led 
to more discussion, more doubts, but did lead to a 
direct contact with the Wright Brothers. So it was 
natural that when they came to Paris, in the summer 
of 1907, he should see them and learn the facts first 
hand. 

My next meeting with the Wright Brothers was 
in Washington. Having been detailed to the Signal 
Corps for aeronautical duty in September, 1907, 
and directed to make not to exceed two visits to 
London and Berlin for the purpose of investigating 
aeronautics, | complied with my orders, extending 
my investigations to Brussels and Friedrichshafen, 
and reported to the Chief Signal Officer, General 
Allen, in Washington the last of 1907. He directed 
me to report to Captain C. de F. Chandler, in charge 
of the Aeronautical Division of the Signal Office 
which he had organized on August 1 of that year. 

On December 23, 1907. invitations were sent out 


7, 1903, at Kitty 


Hawk, North Carolina 
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by the Chief Signal 
Officer for bids for a 
heavier than air ma- 
chine of the following 
specifications: “Carry 
two persons having a 
combined weight of 
350 pounds, sufficient 
fuel for a flight of 
125 miles; remain 
continuously in the 
air for an hour with 
two persons, during 
which time it must be 
steered in all direc- 
tions without difficul- 
ty and at all times 
under perfect control 
and equilibrium, after 
which it shall return 
to the starting point 
and land without any 
damage that would 
prevent it immediate- 
ly starting upon an- 
other flight; have a 
speed of 40 miles an 
hour in still air with 
a bonus of 10% for 
every additional mile 
made up to 44 and a 
reduction of 10% of 
the purchase price for 
every mile below 40, 
but below 36 would 
be rejected. The ma- 
chine should be 
quickly and easily as- 
sembled taken 
apart, packed for 
transportation in ar- 
my wagons, and then 
reassembled the 
field and put in oper- 
ating condition in 
about one hour. It 
should be able to as- 
cend or descend in 
any country encoun- 
tered in field service, 
landing without re- 
quiring a_ specially 
prepared spot and 
without damaging its 
structure. The start- 
ing device should be 


Colonel Lahm as a Captain in the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps 


The author of this article is Senior Military Aviator 
of the United States Army. As early as September 
30, 1906, he was the official United States entrant and 
winner of the first Gordon-Bennett International Bal- 
loon Race, making a flight of 402 miles from Paris, 
France, to Flying Dale, England. 


Col. Lahm was a member of the Board that con- 
ducted the tests of the first Wright plane purchased 
by the Army. After the acceptance trials he was 
instructed as an airplane pilot by Wilbur Wright and 
received his Aero Club license. In 1909, together with 
Orville Wright, he set a world’s record for endurance 
flying of one hour and twelve minutes. 


In recognition of his service during the World 
War, especially as commanding officer of the Air 
Service of the Second Army, Col. Lahm was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal. He also holds the 
French Legion of Honor and other decorations. 


Col. Lahm was named Assistant Chief of the Air 
Corps with the rank of Brigadier General in 1926. 
At the present time he is on duty at Governors Island 
as Air Officer of the Second Corps Area. 


simple and transport- 
able, and another de- 
vice should be pro- 
vided to permit safe 
descent in case of an- 
accident to the pro- 
pelling machinery. 
The whole machine 
should be sufficiently 
simple to enable an 
intelligent man to be- 
come proficient in its 
use within a reason- 
able time, and the 
price of the machine 
must include the in- 
struction of two men 
in its handling and 
operation.” 

The machine was to 
be accepted only after 
successful trial flights, 
including prescribed 
tests of its speed, en- 
durance and all other 
requirements of the 
specification. Three 
trials were to be al- 
lowed for speed and 
three for endurance, 
and both tests, the ex- 
pense of which were 
to be borne by the 
manufacturer, were to 
be completed within 
thirty days after deliv- 
ery of the apparatus. 

The general dimen- 
sions were to be de- 
termined by the man- 
ufacturers, who were 
to submit with their 
proposals: 

(a) Drawings to 
scale showing the 
general dimensions 
and shape of the 
machine they pro- 
posed to build; (b) 
the speed for which 
it was designed; 
(c) total surface 
area of the support- 
ing planes; (d) to- 
tal weight (e) de- 

(Continued on page 214) 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 


On the occasion of the annual observance of 
Army Day, April 6, it is an honor for the JouRNAL 
to dedicate this number to an associate service and 
to pay the respects of the members of the Foreign 
Service to the United States Army. 

There is included elsewhere in this issue an article 
on cooperation between the State, War, and Navy 
Departments, which, it is believed, will be of con- 
siderable interest to our readers. We have often 
felt that, not only in Washington but in the field 
as well, there has not always existed between these 
branches of the Service that mutual understanding 
and single-minded collaboration essential to the 
best interests of this nation. In these troublous 
days of political upheavals, wars, and devastation, 
this cooperation is doubly necessary and it is grati- 
fying to note that present world conditions have 
drawn the State, War, and Navy Departments into 
new channels of cooperation and into increased 
collaboration in furthering national ideals and in- 
terests. 

In this era the military cannot be detached from 
the economic, political, or social. If an army 
marched on its stomach in the past, today it moves 
to the front on the products of the factories and 
mines behind the lines, and in accord with the 
spirit of the people at home. Internal economic, 
financial and social conditions thereby take on an 
added importance in evaluating the true military 
situation in a given country. Security has become 
increasingly a matter of coordinate action; there 
are but few national factors which have no bearing 
on it. The military or naval attaché abroad may 
obtain much of value from his Foreign Service 
colleague, who has studied, perhaps more assidu- 
ously, these conditions. On the other hand, a more 
technical knowledge of military or naval matters 
than is generally possessed by the Foreign Service 
officer is often a prerequisite to a full understand- 
ing of the problems of the country in which he is 
stationed. The military or naval attaché can be of 
infinite assistance to him in this respect. Thus, it 
is a matter of mutual advantage to the representa- 
tives abroad of the three branches of the Service to 
work in close collaboration and to hold each other 
in the closest confidence. 

Today we are witnessing a harmonization of ac- 
tion and a whole-hearted spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the State, War, and Navy Departments which 
we sincerely hope will continue to grow, the abiding 
interests and hopes of the nation require such action 
and cooperation among these three Departments 
where the nation has lodged the responsibility for 
its peace, security, and hopes for a happier inter- 
national order. 
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News from the Department 


By Recinatp P. MitcHELL, Department of State 


The Secretary 

The Secretary, on February 26, appeared before 
the Senate Finance Committee on hearings concern- 
ing the reciprocal trade agreements program. On 
February 29 he received a group of 25 business 
periodical editors. 

On March 1 he received the newly-appointed min- 
ister of Australia, the Right Honorable Richard G. 
Casey, who presented his letters of credence to 
President Roosevelt on March 5. On March 2 he 
received three officials of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, including Perry Pitkin, 
president; Thomas P. Reid, executive vice presi- 
dent, and Fred Linton. 

On March 4, Secretary and Mrs. Hull, among 
other Cabinet members and their wives. attended 
special services at St. John’s Episcopal Church for 
President Roosevelt to mark the completion of seven 
years by the administration and the entrance upon 
the eighth year. On the same evening Secretary 
and Mrs. Hull attended the dinner given by the 
Cabinet in honor of the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, the event being held at the Carlton Hotel by 

reason of the residence there of Secretary Hull as 
- ranking member of the Cabinet. 

On March 16 the Secretary was a guest of honor 
at the annual banquet of the White House Corre- 
spondents Association at the Willard Hotel. 


Assistant Secretary Berle 

Assistant Secretary Berle delivered an address on 
the subject, “The Diplomatic Defense of the Amer- 
icas,” on February 15 at the New York Herald- 


Tribune Forum Inter-American Conference. On 
February 24 he addressed a dinner meeting of the 
National Farm Institute held at Des Moines. 
Assistant Secretary Grady 

Assistant Secretary Grady made seven speeches 
on the subject of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program and the role of the United States in eco- 
nomic reconstruction between February 15 and 
March 11. He spoke before the Foreign Traders 
Association of Philadelphia on February 15, his 
address having been broadcast; he spoke at a special 
broadcast of the Round Table program of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in February 18; he spoke at the 
Chicago World Trade Conference on February 20; 
he spoke at the annual banquet of the Rock River 
Valley Traffic Club at Rockford, Illinois, on Febru- 
ary 21; he spoke at the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York City on February 29; and on 
March 11 he spoke twice in Providence, Rhode 
Island, at a joint meeting of the Kiwanis, Lions and 
Rotary Club and the Town Criers, celebrating 
Rhode Island World Affairs Week, and on the same 
evening at Brown University there. 
Chief, Division of the American Republics 

Laurence Duggan, Chief of the Division of the 
American Republics, spoke in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 29 on the occasion of the announcement of 
the extension of the American School of the Air to 
the other American Republics. 
Ambassador R. Henry Norweb 

The recently-appointed Ambassador to Peru, Mr. 
R. Henry Norweb, arrived in Washington on Feb- 
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ruary 25 by air from his last post at Port-au-Prince. 
He and Mrs. Norweb proceeded on March 3 to their 
home in Cleveland, following a brief stay there the 
Ambassador returned to the Department and occu- 
pied a desk in the Division of the American Repub- 
lics until joining Mrs. Norweb in New York City 
on March 16. They sailed on March 22 on the SS 
Santa Lucia for their new post. 

Announcement was made in the New York Times 
on March 10 that the Ambassador had been ap- 
pointed as one of five judges for the 1939 William 
S. Paley Amateur Radio Award to fill a vacancy 
created by the death of Arthur E. Kennelly, Har- 
vard professor emeritus. The trophy was estab- 
lished in 1936 for “that individual who, through 
amateur radio, in the opinion of an impartial board 
of awards, has contributed most usefully to the 
American people, either in research, technical de- 
velopment or operating achievement, and to be open 


to all amateur radio operators in the United States 
and Canada.” 


Ambassador William C. Bullitt 

The Ambassador to France, Mr. William C. Bul- 
litt, in mid-March continued to maintain a tem- 
porary office in the Department and to spend the 
greater part of his time in Washington. On March 
8 he accompanied Archdukes Otto and Felix of 
Hapsburg to the White House and presented them 
to President Roosevelt. He planned to leave the 
United States in early April for Paris. 
Minister David Gray 

The recently-appointed Minister to Ireland, Mr. 
David Gray, accompanied by Mrs. Gray, sailed 
from New York City on March 9 on the SS Wash- 
ington for Genoa en route to Dublin. 
Minister William H. Hornibrook 

The Minister to Costa Rica, Mr. William H. 
Hornibrook, arrived at New York City on March 
3 on the SS Talamanca from his post on 60 days’ 
home leave. He registered at the Department on 
March 8, and on the following day he was received 
by President Roosevelt at the White House. He 
planned to spend part of his leave at Salt Lake City. 
Minister Herbert C. Pell 

The Minister to Portugal, Mr. Herbert C. Pell, 
arrived in New York City on March 16 on the SS 


Saturnia from his post on a brief leave in the United 
States. 


Minister George H. Earle 

The recently-appointed Minister to Bulgaria, Mr. 
George H. Earle, sailed from New York City on 
March 9 on the SS Washington for Genoa en route 
to Sofia. He was accompanied by Mrs. Earle and 
three sons, George, 23 years old; Laurence, 16 
years old; and Ralph, 11 years old. 
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Foreign Service Officers 

Ellis O. Briggs, Assistant Chief of the Division of 
the American Republics, will represent the Depart- 
ment at a Foreign Service conference at Rio on 
April 20-26 for F.S.O.’s on the East Coast of South 
America, Paraguay included. The Ambassador to 
Brazil, Mr. Jefferson Caffery, will serve as honorary 
chairman of the conference, and William C. Burdett, 
Counselor and Consul General, will be in charge of 
arrangements. Mr. Briggs, accompanied by Mrs. 
Briggs, will sail for Rio from New York City on the 
SS Argentina on April 5. 

Cecil B. Lyon, Third Secretary at Santiago, con- 
cluded a temporary detail in the Secretary’s office 
on March 1. He and Mrs. Lyon then visited 
Charleston, South Carolina, for 10 days before re- 
visiting Washington for several days. Accompanied 
by their two daughters, Alice Emily, five years old, 
and Lila, three years old, they left for a visit in New 
York City and in New Hampshire, preparatory to 
sailing from New York on April 5 on the SS Argen- 
tina for Rio to attend the Foreign Service confer- 
ence there to assist Mr. Briggs. At its close, they 
will continue on to Santiago. 

Everett F. Drumright, Second Secretary at Chung- 
king, visited Mexico City at the conclusion of home 
leave and sailed from San Francisco on March 12 
on the S.S. President Cleveland for Honolulu to 
spend about 10 days before resuming his trip on 
the S.S. President Pierce en route to Hong Kong. 
He planned to arrive at Chungking about May 1. 

Beginning March 1 the 4-12 P.M. and the 12-8 
A.M. “watches” in the Secretary’s office were staffed 
by Vice Consuls Aaron S. Brown, William D. More- 
land, Jr., and Wales W. Signor, and by Henry E. 
Allen, until this assignment attached to the Division 
of Trade Agreements. Mr. Allen is the son of 
Percy F. Allen, Assistant Director of Personnel of 
the Department. 

Vice Consul Signor was assigned to the Secre- 
tary’s office temporarily following his arrival in 
Washington on February 2. He had arrived from 
his post at Melbourne on February 20 on the S.S. 
Monterey at San Francisco accompanied by Mrs. 
Signor and their two children, Richard, six years 
old, and Grace Adele, two years old. On February 
8 Richard celebrated his birthday twice, once while 
the ship was in port in Fiji, and again upon crossing 
the International Date Line en route to Pago Pago. . 
At the conclusion of his detail Mr. Signor planned 
to take leave at his home in Ypsilanty, Michigan. 

David M. Clark, Vice Consul at Callao-Lima, vis- 
ited the Department on March 14 following his ar- 
rival with Mrs. Clark at New York City on March 
5 on the S.S. Santa Clara from their post. He was 
assigned to trade detail work at New York City, 
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Philadelphia and Wilmington, Delaware, after 
which he planned to spend home leave at his home 
in Philadelphia. 

John F. Huddleston, until recently Consul at Dres- 
den, concluded an extended temporary detail in the 
Department, principally in the Special Division, on 
February 15 and left for Lakewood, Ohio, to resume 
leave. 

Howard H. Tewksbury, Commercial Attaché at 
Quito, visited Washington in late February and 
early March before resuming leave preparatory to 
sailing for Quito in early April. 

John B. Ocheltree, Third Secretary and Consul at 
San Jose, who during the past several months has 
been on temporary details at Caribbean posts, vis- 
ited the Department on February 29 upon his arrival 
by plane from Caracas, where he had spent two 
weeks on official business. He left Washington on 
home leave. 

John M. Cabot Second Secretary at Guatemala, 
registered at the Department on March 1 upon ar- 
rival from his post on leave. He left on the follow- 
ing day for a two weeks’ stay in Boston. 

Jay Walker, until recently Vice Consul at Cairo, 
registered at the Department on February 29 follow- 
ing which he will proceed to his new post at Para. 

Paul W. Meyer, Consul at Yunnanfu, visited the 
Department on March 1. He arrived at San Fran- 
cisco on January 18 on the S.S. President Pierce. 
He visited there and in Los Angeles, spending most 
of February in New York City. He planned to sail 
with his family from San Francisco on April 5 on 
the S.S. President Coolidge. In the New York 
Times’ book review section of March 3 Mr. Meyer 
is prominently mentioned in a review of a new book 
entitled, “Burma Road.” 

Henry B. Day, Consul at Sydney, arrived at Los 
Angeles on February 19 on the S.S. Monterey from 
his post on home leave. He registered at the De- 
partment on February 25 and divided his time dur- 
ing his first several weeks between Washington and 
New York City. 

Samuel H. Wiley, Consul at Havre, arrived at 
New York City on February 23 on the S.S. Manhat- 
tan from Genoa on one month’s leave. He visited 
the Department on March 12 for a stay of several 
days and planned to have sailed from New York 
City on the same vessel on March 23 to return to his 
post. 

Harold L. Williamson, until recently Consul at 
Hamilton, Bermuda, arrived at New York City on 
March 7 on the S.S. President Roosevelt from 
Hamilton accompanied by Mrs. Williamson and 
their two daughters, Lea, 13 years old, and Joan, 
8 years old. He visited the Department on March 


11 and 12, and planned to return again in April for 


a longer stay before proceeding to his new post as 
Consul at Guatemala. 

Richard D. Gatewood, until recently Vice Consul 
and Third Secretary at Rio, visited the Department 
for several days beginning on March 7 following his: 
arrival at New York City on March 4 on the S.S. 
Brazil from Rio. He left for his home on New York 
to remain until the termination of his leave. 

Charles A. Cooper, Vice Consul at Shanghai, 
registered at the Department on March 4 and spent 
a week before proceeding to New York City on a 
brief visit. While en route from Shanghai aboard 
the S.S. President Coolidge he stopped off in Hono- 
lulu for a stay of two weeks and arrived in San 
Francisco on February 14 on the S.S. Lurline. He 
visited his home on Humboldt, Nebraska, for two 
weeks before proceeding to the Department and 
planned to spend the latter part of his leave also in 
Humboldt. 

Paul C. Squire, Consul at Venice, on February 
21 concluded a temporary detail of approximately 
six months in the Department, having been one of 
the first F.S.0.’s called into the Special Division 
when it was established immediately prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe. He and Mrs. 
Squire left Washington on that night for New York 
City and sailed on February 24 on the S.S. Vulcania 
for Venice. 

Herbert S. Bursley, Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion of the American Republics, arrived in Wash- 
ington by train on March 4 from Mexico City after 
representing the Department at the Consular Con- 
ference held there February 19-24, inclusive. 

Avra M. Warren, Chief of the Visa Division, who 
also represented the Department at the Consular 
Conference, underwent an appendectomy in Mexico 
City on February 24 and remained in the hospital 
there for one week before proceeding by plane to 
Washington. 

Consuls Earl W. Eaton of Durango, Lee R. Blohm 
of Chihuahua, and Julian L. Pinkerton of Torreon 
narrowly escaped injury in a train wreck onFebruary 
26 at Queretero, Mexico, while returning to their 
posts from the Consular Conference at Mexico City. 

Allen Haden, Third Secretary and Vice Consul 
at Ciudad Trujillo, accompanied by Mrs. Haden, 
arrived at New York City on February 19 on the 
S.S. Coamo from their post and proceeded to Wash- 
ington. 

Elvin Seibert, Third Secretary and Vice Consul 
at Bangkok, accompanied by Mrs. Seibert and their 
son, Christopher, arrived at New York City on Feb- 
ruary 18 on the S.S. President Harrison from their 
post via Suez. After visiting the Department, he 
returned to New York City, leaving there, with his 


(Continued on page 236) 
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News From the Field 


AckErsoN, Garret G., Jr— Rumania, Hungary 
Acry, Rosert A.—Union of South Africa 
Barnes, WILLIAM—Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay 
Beck, WILLIAM E!.—Bermuda 

CuHartes E.—U.S.S.R. 

Bonsricut, JAmMes C. H.Belgium, Holland 
Brappock, DanieL M.—Venezuela, Colombia 
Butter, GEorRGE—Peru 

Byrncton, Homer, Jr.—Yugoslavia 

Cran, Eart T.—Spain 

Dickover, Erte R.—Netherlands Indies 
EncuisH, Ropert—Eastern Canada 

Ferris, WALTON C.—Great Britain 

Futter, Georce G.—Central Canada 

Gave, GERHARD—-Ecuador 


NAPLES 


The arrival of the S.S. Manhattan at Naples on 
January 11th was the inauguration of the new 
steamship service to Italy by the United States 
Lines and was made the occasion of some ceremony. 

Mr. Tarleton Winchester, the passenger agent of 
the United States Lines for Europe, entertained a 
large number of guests on board at a special lunch- 
eon, including the Hon. William Phillips, American 
Ambassador, who came down from Rome for the 
occasion, Captain Thomas C. Kinkaid, Naval At- 
taché, and David Williamson, Esquire, Secretary of 
the Embassy, 
accom- 
panied the 
Ambassador, 
and Consul 
William E. De- 
Courcy. All of 
the prominent 
local officials 

The Man- 
hattan aroused ve 
great interest 
in Naples 
which is acute- 
ly ship-con- 
scious. 


Tuomas D. 
BowMaN. 
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FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


American Embassy, Berlin—Germany 
American Consulate General, Algiers—Algeria 
American Consulate, Yokahama—Yokahama area 


This is not only a good view of the Manhattan upon the occasion of 
her first call at Naples, but also of the new maritime station. The sta- 
tion is equipped with the most modern facilities. 


Grotu, Epwarp M.—India 

Hai, Carros C.—Panama 

Hickox, THomas A.—Philippines 
JosseLyn, Paut R.—British Columbia 
KuniHoLm, BerteL E.—Baltic countries 
Lancaster, NATHANIEL, Jr.—Portuguese East Africa 
Latimer, Frepertck P., Jr.—Turkey 
Lewis, CuHartes W., Jr.—Central America 
Lyon, Cectt B.—Chile 

McGrecor, Rosert G., Jr.—Mexico 
Putt, Eowin A.—Northern France 
Preston, Austin R.—Norway and Sweden 
Reams, R. BorpEN—Denmark 

ScHuLer, Frank A., Jr—Tokyo area 
ServicE, JoHN S.—Central China 

Situ, E. Tatsot—Nairob areai Kenya 


SEVILLE 


The Harvard Columbus Expedition which was 
organized to find out more about Columbus’ four 
voyages to America and to definitely identify the 
islands and places he discovered came to Seville, 
where Professor Samuel E. Morrison, director of 
the expedition, Dwight W. Morrow, Jr., and other 
members spent a number of days studying docu- 
ments relating to the discovery, conquest and gov- 
erning of the New World, including several signed 
by Pizarro, Fernando Cortés, Magellan, Balboa and 
Amerigo Vespucci. now housed in the General Ar- 

chives of the 

Indias in Se- 
it | ville. The Col- 
umbina Li- 
brary founded 
by Fernando 
Colén, Colum- 
bus’ son, also 
affordeda 
large collec- 
tion of rare 
works, for 
these scholars, 
including the 
“Manuscripts 
of Columbus” 
and others 


notes in the 


(Continued on 
page 233) 
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RECENT SCENES ON THE GROUNDS OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION’S 
VILLA NEAR KOKLAX, FINLAND 


Secretaries McClintock and Shantz measure a bomb crater with Secretary Military Attaché Major Frank B. Hayne hold- 
Higgs in the background. ing crumpled tail fins of a bomb. 
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The Bookshelf 


J. Rives Cuiips, Review Editor 


America AT War, 1917-1918, by Frederic L. Paxson. 
Houghton Hifflin & Co., 1939, pp. 453. $3.75. 


In this second volume of “America’s Democracy 
and the World War,” a brilliant historian has writ- 
ten a masterly study of democracy in action. In no 
other analysis of the war fought by the United 
States during 1917 and 1918 has precise technique 
so successfully been combined with literary conden- 
sation of statement and convincing understanding 
of that gigantic and complex story. Dr. Paxson 
knows how lumbering democracy is, but he also 
knows, and tells with thorough description, how in 
crisis, when a definite objective has been deter- 
mined, “even a democracy may act with speed, di- 
rectness, efficiency, and weight.” 

The American democracy waged war twenty 
months. The effort is analyzed along three main 
lines: the organization for warmaking, a narrative of 
episodes, and the intangibles: ideas of democracy, 
war aims, and reconstruction. The United States 
had to organize to fight after war started, laboring 
under the baffling handicap of not knowing whether 
we would limit our effort to.the supplying of ships 
and supplies to our Associates, or whether we 
would also send an army to engage in actual com- 
bat. The idea of a huge expeditionary force was 
not considered until Pershing, arrived in France, 
began to hammer for it. 

The coordination of the civilian war effort was 
vital. One has only to mention food, fuel, liberty 
loans, and transportation to recall to those who 
lived the tremendous experience of that day the 
pervasive role of civilians in a democracy at war. 
Even the censorship was carried through by them— 
and in the main wholly voluntarily. 

After organization at home, the story moves to 
the struggle for an American army under the Ameri- 
can flag on the front in France. Several aspects of 
that struggle appear here for the first time in a 
setting which adequately discloses its realistic 
character. Perhaps the detail is too plentiful, but 
at least the American military participation is told 
with a clarity and completeness which reminds one 
of the great writings of James Ford Rhodes on the 
Civil War. Professor Paxson, with experience as 
a Major, U. S. Army, attached to the historical sec- 
tion of the War Plans Division of the General Staff, 
1918-1919, and with two decades of scholars’ studies 
to aid, perhaps definitely recounts here the internal 
struggle carried on among the allied and associated 
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high command for coordination in behalf of an 
agreed strategy. The accumulation of various types 
of difficulties is impressive and oppressive. The 
almost overwhelming problem of transportation of 
an army of two millions with necessary services of 
supply, the confusion near the front as relatively 
inexperienced officers moved troops, the enormous 
hardships of maintaining liaison at the front, and 
other large and small harassments constituted the 
gravest test ever facing a democracy which had 
never before conducted a modern war overseas. 


A war is fought to make a peace. In 1917-1918 
the center of the American peace planning was the 
White House; the remainder of the organization 
was private, headed by Colonel House, and located 
in New York under the name of “The Inquiry.” 
Selected specialists in history, geography, economics 
and government there reviewed history and made 
the expert studies essential in founding solidly the 
terms of peace which would be supported by the 
American Government at the peace conference. The 
author’s comments in this connection have par- 
ticular interest to readers of this journal. 


If, as is hoped, Professor Paxson will follow this 
volume with another on the peacemaking and the 
delayed impact of the war on our policies abroad 
and at home as revealed in the post-armistice years, 
he will have completed a remarkable essay on Ameri- 
can Democracy and the World War. So socially 
minded a historian may be expected in such a third 
volume to analyze the profound social changes 
which occurred in the United States partly because 
of our war effort and partly because that effort sus- 
pended the great reforms which the war interrupt- 
ed. In addition, this historian of the American 
frontier, where our individualism most developed, 
will not fail to measure the upheaval in personal ad- 
justment to modern America experienced by mil- 
lions of Americans after “the boys came home.” 
These things too are part of the war “to make the 
world safe. . . .” Together they made the epoch 
which gave Americans new perspective—and a ma- 
turity now beginning to be felt. 


Harvey Norrter. 


Moment IN Pexine, by Lin Yutang. The John Day 
Company, pp. 815. $3.00. 


This book should be on the “compulsory reading” 
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list not only of those who wish to know “something 
about China” but for those who, having lived there, 
have come to know and love the country and its 
people. For the latter, it will be a nostalgic book, 
especially for those who have lived in Peking, for 
the descriptions of that city with its parks, palaces 
and temples, the pageantry of its streets, are mag- 
nificently done. For those to whom China is still 
far-off and alien, “Moment in Peking” must prove 
a thrilling voyage of discovery. 


It is a brilliant panorama of the forty years from 
the Boxer Uprising of 1900 to the present, seen en- 
tirely through Chinese eyes. It is not an impérsonal 
historical review. It is history in the making, vivid- 
ly real and moving, the events told as they occurred 
in the day to day living of the book’s people, influ- 
encing and altering their lives. 

The story centers around one upper-middle-class 
family, the Yaos, and the two charming daughters of 
the house, Mulan and Mochow. But there are hosts 
of other characters, each one clearly delineated. 
One comes to know Mulan, Mochow, their parents, 
their unhappy brother, their friends, the servants, 
as if one were actually living in the very heart of a 
Chinese household. One shares in the many festivals 
and ceremonies of a people who have made a 


pageant of birth and life and death, and one comes 
to understand the deep 
spiritual significance which 


Burma Roap, by Nicol Smith, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1940, pp. 330. $3.50. 


Last summer Nicol Smith made a trip which took 
him from Hong Kong to the island of Hainan; to 
Pakhoi on the south China coast nearby; to northern. 
Indochina; to the tin mines in Yunnan Province, 
China; to the capital of that Province, Yunnanfu 
(Kunming); across the new highway traversing 
western Yunnan to Lashio, its terminus 120 miles 
inside the borders of Burma; and finally back to 
Yunnanfu. In Burma Road he tells the story of 
this journey, as well as numerous incidental stories, 
and thereby gives vivid proof of the high entertain- 
ment value of foreign travel when it is undertaken 
by one equipped with a genial personality, an in- 
quisitive nature, and a few letters of introduction. 

Although the book bears the title Burma Road, it 
cannot conscientiously be recommended to those 
hungry for facts and figures concerning this remark- 
able highway. The author’s experiences along the 
Burma road occupy only a third of the volume, and 
very little of this third is devoted to the road itself 
or to discussion of its history and significance. 
However, the book is definitely a good yarn, or, 
more accurately, series of yarns, some of which are 
informative as well as entertaining. Mr. Smith’s 
story of the labor conditions in the Yunnan tin 
mines, for instance, appears to be an accurate sur- 
vey based upon a careful study made several years 

ago by a League of Nations 


such ritual lends to every 
day living. 


expert as well as upon the 


. 
author’s own observations. 


If sometimes the author 
seems to indulge in special 
pleading for a social sys- 
tem which he passionately 
approves, if, for example, 
he tries at times to make a 
marionnette out of Mulan 
to “point a moral and 
adorn a tale,” let him be 
forgiven, for usually Mulan 
outwits him, thinking, feel- 
ing and behaving as her 
very human self, refusing to 
pose as the perfect flower of 
a social scheme. And he 
does make one feel that in 
our own hurried hit-or-miss 
manner of living, we have 
lost that spiritual grace and 
serenity which should be 
the ultimate achievement of 
any civilization. 

Mariguita ATCHESON. 


Mexico, March 4, 1940. 


George V. Allen, Esquire, 

Department of State, 

_ Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. ALLEN: 

I wish to thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for the very excellent review you gave 
of Tar Heel Editor in THe Foreign SERVICE 
JournaLt. You showed such insight into what 
I was trying to convey of an important past 
period in the history of eastern North Caro- 
lina that I felt you must have had something 
of the upbringing and atmosphere which sur- 
rounded me. 

No other review has quite so accurately por- 
trayed the spirit of the work I undertook as 
editor in those years, so trying in many ways 
—particularly in the political battles when a 
few liberals were endeavoring to stem the tide 
of ultra-conservatism and monopoly in North 
Carolina. We made some dents in it, but there 
are still many bridges to cross. For you and I 
both know that monopoly and privilege never 
surrender. 

With my cordial thanks, believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
JosepHus DANIELs. 


On the other hand, his tales 
of the bracelet of evil omen 
which infects a beautiful 
woman with leprosy, of the 
Chinese General who mur- 
ders his dinner guests with 
a dramatic flourish, of the 
Annamite beauty and the 
tiger’s whiskers, and of the 
opium hijackers off the 
Kwangtung coast, are de- 
signed chiefly to drive away 
the boredom of a rainy 
afternoon. As a raconteur 
Mr. Smith proves himself 
an all-round expert; he tells 
his stories interestingly and 
dramatically, and he dis- 
plays an uncanny ability 
for picking up the best of 
the local stories in each 
place he visits. This tech- 
nique of selecting ready- 


(Continued on page 218) 
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Baseball Foreeast fer 1940 


By Bos Consipine, INS Staff Writer 


The JouRNAL welcomes back into its columns Bob Considine, whose first published magazine article ap- 

peared in the JoURNAL when he served in the Division of Communications and Records 1927-1930. Since 

that time he has achieved national prominence as a sports writer. As a member of the staffs of International 

News Service and the New York Mirror he is the author of a widely-syndicated daily sports column under 
his name, and is a frequent contributor to leading magazines. 


OU gentlemen in London 
and Paris, Berlin and Mos- 
cow. Helsinki and Firth of 
Forth, Tokyo and Shanghai, will 
be pleased today to learn that 
God still sits in his Heaven. The 
Almighty has seen to it that 
there remains intact one endur- 
ing monument, one steadfast 
things in a topsy-turvy world. 
And that is: 
“The New York Yankees to 
win the 1940 pennant.” 
That’s the only thing modern 
civilization can be absolutely 


sure of between now and the 


end of the year. 

No team in big league baseball history has ever 
won five straight pennants, but then a lot of us are 
beginning to suspect that there has never been a 
team in baseball history as good as Joe McCarthy’s 
champs. They have run away with the American 
League bunting (not by bunting, however) since 
1936. When they won their fourth straight pennant 
last year they equalled the record of 4-straight set 
by the New York Giants of the early °20’s. And 
when they beat the Cincinnati Reds in the World 
Series, four games to none, they broke their own 
record of three consecutive World Series titles. 

As the new season dawns, the Yanks are not only 
expected to break the Giants’ pennant record and 
their own World Series mark, but they are the 
shortest-priced favorites to do so in the history of 
Jack Doyle’s famous baseball quotation book. The 
celebrated odds-maker will quote the Yanks as a 
2-to-5 shot. And few will want to risk their money. 

The Yankee domination is so acute that one 
hears precious little in the way of challenging re- 
marks from the pilots and owners of other clubs. 
There isn’t a manager in the American League who 
believes he has even a good chance of ending the 
Yankee reign. The only audible anti-Yankee owner 
to date has been Clark Griffith, but his blasts against 
the champions usually are discounted on the grounds 
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that he is only talking for exer- 
cise, and to keep his franchise 
as a professional Yank-baiter. 
“They can be stopped,” the old 
man crackles, but fails to men- 
tion the name and calibre of the 
machine gun he must have in 
mind. 

The complexion of the Yan- 
kee team changes with slow 
majesty, but just beneath the 
skin it remains the same: a 
beautifully rounded club which 
Ay can always summon a furious 


batting rally when only a fu- 


tee vious batting rally will suffice. 

When Red Riffing is pitching 
the Yankee batting order packs a game-breaker- 
upper in all nine places. 

About the only visible changes in the Yankee 
lineup this season will be the regular appearances 
on the mound of Marius Russo, a south paw of high 
promise, plus the permanent location of that in- 
credibly active, and slightly ape-like, figure of 
Charley Keller in right field. There is an outside 
chance that Mikke Chartak, who hit in the .340’s for 
Newark last year, will be in left field—but to get 
that post he must beat out George Selkirk, Tommy 
Henrich and Jake Powell. 

Ruffing admits to 35 and probably is close to 40, 
for the ages of ball players are doctored like those 
of movie actresses. But no one doubts that he is still 
a 20-game winner. He has won 62 games for the 
Yanks in the last three years, and he worked with 
such ease last year while piling up a record of 21 
victories against seven defeats, that he seemed to 
have years of pitching left in his right arm. 

Lefty Gomez assures me that 1940 will see him 
reestablish himself as one of the game’s great pitch- 
ers; Bill Dickey again should be the game’s No. 1 
catcher; Red Rolfe (whom the Daily Worker hired 
to write sports articles, on account of his name) is 
the sport’s best third baseman; Frank Crosetti has 
three or four more years of good ball in him and 
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Joe DiMaggio, of course, is the greatest all around 
ball player of our generation. 


Baseball men, having conceded the Yanks the 
1940 marbles, wonder if they'll live long enough to 
see the end of the dynasty. The owners have in- 
stituted dry-rot proceedings against the club, by 
prohibiting its trading with other American League 
clubs, but it is doubtful if anything can be done to 
stop the influx of talent, through the vast Yankee 
farm system. A good young ball player today wants 
to sell himself only to the Yankees, for he knows 
that if he becomes the property of a Yankee farm 
he may in time become a member of the Yankee 
team and a member of the Yankee team not only 
is paid a better salary than he could get anywhere 
else but also he has an excellent chance of getting 
an additional five or six thousand dollar World 
Series bonus. 

Yankee scouts know how to hook the reluctant 
ones, too. They got Keller (who turned out to be 
the hero of the 1940 World Series) by paying off 
the mortgage on the Maryland farm of Keller pére. 
They’ve gotten other promising young men, and 
free agents, simply by going to them and saying, in 
effect, ‘We'll give you one thousand dollars more 
than the highest bidder offers.” 

The monopoly has hurt business in the league. 
For the first time in years American League at- 
tendances fell below National League figures last 
year. More night-ball parks are springing up. 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis and Philadelphia have 
put in lights, since the Yanks took their long lease 
on first place. Boston and Washington are on the 
verge. Not that the people are tiring of the Yanks. 
The club drew a million 


young gem who bristles with the symptoms of be- 
coming one of the great ball players of our day. 
They are rebuilding Fenway Park a bit to comple- 
ment Williams’ hitting. Fenway’s distant right field 
wall is being moved in 20 or 30 feet closer to home 
plate. The Sox would win the National League 
pennant by a half a dozen games. 


Bobby Feller almost singlehandedly should steer 
the Indians into third place this year. A lot of us 
have been saying that Feller is going to win 30 
games one of these fine years of his wondrous prime. 
This might as well be the year, particularly with 
night ball coming in so strongly. Few batters have 
peace of mind while hitting against Feller even on 
bright sunny days. Once he gets over his own fear 
of being hit by a line drive, in night games, he 
should be unbeatable under artificial light. 

The rest is pretty much of a scramble. Jimmy 
Dykes lifted Chicago into the first division last year, 
but it was largely a state of mind. However, he 
has a good chance to finish fourth with the White 
Sox again this year, because Detroit has been shat- 
tered by Judge Landis edict declaring 90-odd Tigers 
and Tiger farmhands free agents. Besides, Tiger 
boss Del Baker is going to put Rudy York on first 
base and Hank Greenberg in the outfield, thus weak- 
ening both positions. 

Philadelphia might sneak in there and finish sixth, 
which would be something of a moral victory for 
Mack. He has been buying ball players for two 
years—good, fresh, young ones. With Benny Mc- 
Coy, his $35,000 beaut on second, the A’s are a de- 
cidedly improved team. 

Washington and St. Louis should fight it out for 


a home last season and 
drew well on the road. 
But the various fights 
for second, third and 
fourth money — among 
Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and _ Detroit—at- 
tracted little more than 
the ushers and working 
press. 

As for 1940, Boston 
again seems to be the 
runner-up. It’s a good, 
well-rounded club, and 
most of the deadwood 
which Tow Yawkey 
bought at fancy prices 
from Connie Mack has 
been discarded. The club 
is young, aggressive and 


has in Ted Williams a 


prizes offered are: 


and Paul H. Alling. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


Manuscripts describing unusual, amusing or 
interesting experiences, to be submitted by 
Foreign Service Officers and their wives for 
the PRIZE COMPETITION, must be in the 
hands of the Editors by July 1, 1940. 


As previously announced in the December, 
January and February and March issues, the 


Second Prize 


Third Prize 


The material should not exceed 2,500 words 
in length and will be judged by a committee 
composed of : Messrs. Harry A. McBride, 
Chairman; Henry S. Villard; Ellis O. Briggs; 


the cellar, a battle which 
is calculated to arouse a 
widespread disinterest. 
Bill Terry, Gabby 
Hartnett, Carl Hubbell 
and Doc Prothro all have 
picked the St. Louis Car- 
dinals to win the Na- 
tional League pennant. 
I am a firm believer in 
an old adage that the 
dumbest ball player is 
smarter than the smart- 


oo est baseball writer, but 
100 though they are not the 


dumbest of the crop and 
I am not the smartest I 
would like to cross them 
up and pick the Reds to 
repeat. 

The Cardinal pitchers 


(Continued on page 212) 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE 

HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 

ON THE DEPARTMENT’S APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL FOR 1941 


The committee are measurably impressed by the 
manifest ability, administrative, economic, or tech- 
nical, as the position may call for, of the officials 
of the State Department. Practically every witness 
appearing before the committee manifested a keen 
knowledge of his particular responsibilities and a 
true sense of fidelity to his task. Inasmuch as As- 
sistant Secretary Messersmith has just been desig- 
nated as Ambassador to Cuba and will no longer 
appear before the committee to explain the financial 
needs of the Department, the committee desire to 
incorporate in this report an acknowledgment of the 
splendid, unselfish service that he has rendered the 
Department in the past 244 years. He has been 
very diligent in pressing the cause of the men in the 
field as well as the employees of the Department in 
Washington. His cooperative spirit, as respects his 
association with our committee, has been exemplary. 

During the past summer, four members of the 
subcommittee and its clerk had an opportunity to 
visit several of our missions located in Europe. A 
report has been filed by that group, giving an ac- 
count of their inspection. This statement may be 
found on pages 13 to 20 and pages 277 to 284 of 
the hearings. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL FOR 1941 


Excerpts from a report of members of the Sub- 
Committee on State Department Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives which is printed as 
part of the House Hearings. (See pages 13-20 of the 
Hearings.) 

It is interesting to note that this is the first 
time in the history of the Government that a ma- 
jority of the subcommittee charged with the re- 
sponsibility of preparing the appropriation bill for 
the State Department has been afforded an oppor- 
tunity, as a group, to visit foreign nations in order 
that appropriate first-hand appraisal might be made 
of the need for operating funds for our missions 
located therein. 

In 1936 Congressman McMillan, who was then 
acting chairman of the committee, and Mr. Mc- 
Fall, the clerk, visited some 30 embassies, lega- 
tions, consular posts, etc., in Europe and the re- 
port that was subsequently filed with the Appro- 
priations Committee served in no small measure to 
enlighten the committee on matters dealing with the 
problem of our responsibility in providing funds 
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for the operation of our Foreign Service. Practical- 
ly all the recommendations submitted in that seven- 
page report, which was printed in the State De- 
partment appropriation hearings for the fiscal year 
1938, have already been accomplished or are at the 
present in the course of realization. 

* * * * 


As a premise, it may be said that almost uni- 
formly our missions abroad are manned by ener- 
getic, industrious, intelligent, and alert Foreign Ser- 
vice officers, who are loyal to their trust and faithful 
to their task. Likewise, the subordinate employees 
are generally well informed, efficient, courteous, and 
conscientious. Particularly do we desire to com- 
mend the administration of the State Department in 
the type of young Foreign Service officers that have 
recently been taken into the Service. We are con- 
vinced more than ever before that as a matter of 
policy it is to our best interest as a government to 
insist that our representatives abroad be imbued 
with the true American spirit and attitude, and 
that environmental processes not be allowed to alter 
the nature and type of our representatives once 
they have become settled in foreign lands. Not 
only should this policy be directed to the career 
Foreign Service officers, but to our mind some pro- 
vision should be adopted by Congress, and made a 
part of our law, that will provide a means whereby 
noncareer vice consuls and clerks in our foreign 
posts are enabled to return to the United States at 
periodical intervals in order that they may be re- 
orientated with the spirit of Americanism. Particu- 
larly is this need made manifest with respect to 
vice consuls or clerks whose positions cause them 
to come into frequent contact with the American 
public and foreign governmental officials or who 
hold supervisory or responsible positions. At this 
time the law does not provide for any financial 
arrangement that will facilitate the return of these 
classes of employees to the United States on home 
leave. It is hoped that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House will see fit to explore this ques- 
tion with a view of determining the wisdom of lib- 
eralizing our policy. Our representatives abroad 
must look American, speak American, and act 
American if we are to have proper representation as 
Americans. 

The policy of separating career officers from the 
Service for unsatisfactory performance should not 
be relaxed. Particularly at this time. we should 
exert every thought and impulse in the direction 
of maintaining a highly efficient and enterprising 
Foreign Service. Mediocrity is not enough to jus- 
tify a pay check. The public interest comes firstly. 
solicitude for the individual, secondly. The com- 


(Continued on page 234) 
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INSURANCE 


for foreign 
service officers 


Foreign Service 


Officers 
Throughout the World 


American SECURITY is serv- 
ing the financial needs of foreign 
service officers stationed through- 
out the world through its gen- 
eral banking, trust and safe de- 


Wherever you are you can obtain an annual 
Government Service Policy covering fire, 
lightning, burglary and theft, and marine 
hazards, or a special trip policy or a baggage 
policy by writing us. Give the value of the 
goods to be insured, the date the policy is 
to start. If for a trip policy, also give date 


of shipment, routing and name of vessel if 
possible. 


Even if your letter is received after 
the departure of the ship, or after 
the date you wish the annual policy 
to start, the insurance will be in 
force from the time specified, pro- 
vided that no known loss has oc- 
curred before the writing of the 
order for insurance. 


Since it costs no more . . . perhaps less, 
Give American Underwriters a Chance 


of Washington 


Affiliated with the American Security & Trust Co. 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 


A Safe Depository for 50 Years 


European Office: 
31 Place du Marché St. Honoré, Paris 


Securitp 
STEEL LIFT VANS 
for Safety, Convenience, Economy 


Security Storage Gompanp 


posit facilities. 


Wherever your post of duty 
may be, you will find it advan- 
tageous to establish and maintain 
a banking connection here in 
Washington, D.C. American Se- 
curity gives special attention to 
the requirements of such ac- 
counts and their need for spe- 
cialized service. 


We cordially invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 
FIFTEENTH ST. AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
( Opposite the United States Treasury ) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Capital - $3,400,000.00 
Surplus ~ $3,400,000.00 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since February 3, 1940: 


C. Porter Kuykendall of Towanda, Pennsylvania, 
American Consul at Danzig, has been assigned 
American Consul at Konigsberg, Germany. 

Cecil M. P. Cross of Providence, Rhode Island, 
American Consul at Paris, France, has been desig- 
nated First Secretary of Embassy at Paris, and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

Harry M. Donaldson of West Newton, Pennsyl- 
vania, American Vice Consul at Havre, France, has 
been assigned American Vice Consul at Cherbourg, 
France. 

The assignment of William L. Krieg of Newark, 
Ohio, as American Vice Con- 
sul at Basel, Switzerland, has 
been canceled. Mr. Krieg has 
now been assigned American 
Vice Consul at Milan, Italy. 

Perry Laukhuff of Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, American Vice 
Consul at Milan, Italy, has 
been designated Third Secre- 
tary of Embassy and American 
Vice Consul at Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

The assignment of M. Wil- 
liams Blake of Columbus. 
Ohio, as American Vice Con- 
sul at Birmingham, England, 
has been canceled. Mr. Blake 
has now been assigned American Vice Consul at 
Basel, Switzerland. 

The assignment of Carl F. Norden of New York, 
New York, as American Vice Consul at Warsaw, 
Poland, has been canceled. Mr. Norden has now 
been assigned American Vice Consul at Prague, 
Bohemia. 

Non-Career 


Augustus QOstertag of Pennsylvania, American 
Vice Consul at Cherbourg, France, has been ap- 
pointed American Vice Consul at Berlin, Germany. 

John A. Bywater of Boston, Massachusetts, 
American Vice Consul at Danzig, has been ap- 


pointed American Vice Consul at Konigsberg, 
Germany. 
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Fred E. Waller of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, American Vice Consul at Nantes, France, 
has been appointed American Vice Consul at Paris, 
France. 

William N. Carroll of North Carolina, American 
Vice Consul at Southampton, England, has been 
appointed American Vice Consul at Birmingham, 
Englard. 

Charles E. Hulick, Jr., of Pennsylvania, American 
Clerk at Leipzig, Germany, has been appointed 
American Vice Consul at Leipzig. 

John A. Lehrs of Maryland, American Interpre- 
ter at Copenhagen, Denmark, has been appointed 
American Vice Consul at Copenhagen. 


The following changes have 
occurred in the Foreign Serv- 
ice since February 24, 1940: 


James B. Stewart of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, American 
Consul General at Mexico 
City, Mexico, has been as- 
signed American Consul Gen- 
eral at Zurich, Switzerland. 

Arthur C. Frost of Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts, American 
Consul at Zurich, Switzerland, 
has been assigned American 
Consul General at Barcelona. 
Spain. 

Howard Bucknell, Jr., of Atlanta, Georgia, Amer- 
ican Consul General at Barcelona, Spain, has been 
designated First Secretary of American Embassy 
at Madrid, Spain. 

Hasell H. Dick of Sumter, South Carolina, Amer- 
ican Consul at Bordeaux, France, has been assigned 
American Consul at Nantes, France. 

Carl A. Fisher of Salt Lake City, Utah, Second 
Secretary of Embassy and American Consul at 
Moscow, U. S. S. R., has been assigned American 
Consul at Zurich, Switzerland. 

George R. Canty of Boston, Massachusetts, Amer- 
ican Foreign Service Officer, designated as Trade 
Commissioner at Paris, France, has been assigned 
American Consul at Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
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Shortage of gasoline 
has led Al Lightner 
to add to his stables 
at Riga (according 
Christmas 
card), and here he 
is ““mushing” to the 

Legation. 


to his 


Clemence 
caught this interest- 
ing Sydney group 


Jandrey 


with her camera: 
Left to right, Messrs. 
Flake, Doyle, Jan- 
drey, Mrs. Flake, 
Messrs. Matthews, 
Wilson and _ Day, 
Mr.s_ Doyle and 
Mrs. Matthews. 


Hell 


Vice Consul Moess- 
ner with Command- 
ers Korn and Hoeke 
(U. S. N.) at the 
Governor’s recep- 
tion, Curagao. 


Coert du Bois play- 
ing a role in “New 
Wrinkles 
na” or 
in Unhealth- 


in Haba- 
“Putting the 


ful.” 
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«Modern 
Diplomacy 


Through subleties of 
service and open 
covenants of hospi- 
tality, the Savoy- 
Plaza has won the 
hearts of travelers 
from everywhere. 
Smart shops, theatres 
and subway nearby. 
A 25% discount from room 


charges is allowed members 
of the Foreign Service. 


Henry A. Rost, 
Managing Director 


George Suter, 
Resident Manager 


Overlooking Central Park 
FIFTH AVE., 58th to 59th Sts., NEW YORK 


Outstanding 


Foreign Banking Facilities 


The foreign banking organization of The 
Chase National Bank includes branches 
and representatives on three continents 
supplemented by thousands of correspon- 
dents. Branches are located in London, 
Havana, San Juan, Panama, Colon, Bal- 
boa and Cristobal. In addition, the bank 
maintains offices for its representatives in 
Rome, Berlin and Mexico City. Through 
an afhliate, The Chase Bank, branches are 
operated in Paris, Shanghai, Hongkong 
and Tientsin. 


THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Charles W. Thayer of Villa Nova, Pennsylvania. 
American Vice Consul at Hamburg, Germany, has 
been designated Third Secretary of Embassy and 
American Vice Consul at Moscow, U.S. S. R. 

The assignment of Harry M. Donaldson of West 
Newton, Pennsylvania, as American Vice Consul 
at Cherbourg, France, has been cancelled. Mr. Don- 
aldson will remain at his present post, Havre. 
France. 

Robert F. Hale of Portland, Oregon, now serving 
as American Foreign Service Officer at Ottawa, 
Canada, has been assigned American Vice Consul 
at Veracruz, Mexico. 


Non-Career 


Reinhard W. Lamprecht of Chicago, Illinois, 
American Vice Consul at Havre, France, has been 
appointed American Vice Consul at Cherbourg, 
France. 


George C. Minor of Charleston, West Virginia, 
American Vice Consul at Ottawa, Canada, and 
serving as Assistant District Accounting and Dis- 
bursing Officer, has been appointed District Ac- 
counting and Disbursing Officer at Ottawa. 


BASEBALL FORECAST FOR 1940 


(Continued from page 207) 


were brutally manhandled last year, cracked up, and 
got hot again when it was too late. It must have tak- 
en something out of such aged arms as Lon War- 
neke’s and Curt Davis’. I think they will be the run- 
ners-up, with the Reds sailing home with more to 
spare than in 1939. The Reds are a good ball club. 
The only mistake they made last year was showing 
up for the World Series. Paul Derringer and Bucky 
Walters are not pitchers who fade in a hurry. The 
rest of the team, with the exception of Ernie Lom- 
bardi, is young, aggressive, and feeling its oats. 

Our long-shot selection for third place is New 
York. The Giants finished out of the first division 
last year for the first time since 1932. But with 
Young on first in place of Bonura and Wittig on 
second in place of Whitehead and Hubbell back in 
condition (as his last few games of 1939 suggested- 
the Giants are good bets for that show money. 

We think Leo Durocher will browbeat the Dodg- 
ers into fourth place, and that Frankie Frisch will 
lift the Pirates into fifth spot by arousing that slug- 
gish team with a bat and a tongue known for its 
acid content. The Cubs, we think, will go into a 


bad swoon, torn by inner dissension centering 
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around Dean, Herman and Hartnett. Hartnett prob- 
ably will be sacked in mid-season. 

The Boston Bees and Phillies will be the strag- 
glers. You may have either team. The Department 
ought to pick up their passports. 


LETTER 


Yokohama, Japan, 
January 25, 1940. 
Editor, AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 
Care of Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 


I should like very much to complete as far as 
possible my file of AMERICAN CONSULAR BULLETINS 
and AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JoURNALS. I have 
a number of extra copies of old numbers which I 
would be glad to exchange for the ones missing 
from my files. The missing and the extra copies 
are listed herewith: 


Missing Copies—Vol. I, 1919, March, April, May, 
November; Vol. II, 1921, January; Vol. IIT, 1921, 
August, September, October, December. 

(Copies which the JourNAL office has furnished 
Mr. Boyce have been omitted from the list.) 


Extra Copies—Vol. I, 1925, November; Vol. IV, 
1927, January, February, July, September, October, 
December; Vol. V, 1928, March, April (2 copies), 
May (2 copies), July, August, September, October, 
November, December (2 copies); Vol. VI, 1929, 
January, February, March, May, June, July, Sep- 
tember (2 copies), October (2 copies), December 
(2 copies); Vol. VII, 1930, January, February, 
May, June (2 copies), November; Vol. VIII, 1931, 
August; Vol. IX, 1932, February, March; Vol. XII, 
1935, March, May; Vol. XIII, 1936, May; Vol. 
XIV, 1937, October; Vol. XV, 1938, April. 

I shall be glad to pay the postage on copies 
which the JouRNAL or individual officers are kind 
enough to send me. I would be grateful if the 
JournaL would publish this letter in an early issue. 


Very truly yours, 
Ricuarp F. Boyce. 


IN THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


When you step into the lobby of this world- 
famous hostelry you instantly feel that it is 
a great hotel, great in the sense that it is the 
home of international personages and a color- 
ful setting for the great events occurring 
daily within its corridors. This endless pro- 
cession of important happenings and distin- 
guished guests never fails to thrill the dis- 
criminating traveler seeking a standard of 
service conforming with individual require- 
ments in comfort, hospitality and service. 
That is why they stop at The Mayflower, 
when visiting the National Capital. Its every, 
modern service and convenient location as- 
sures the most for a pleasant stay, yet, its 
rates are no higher than at less finely ap- 
pointed hotels. 


Diplomatic di t tended 


to officers of the Foreign Service 
in Washington on active duty. 


WASHINGTON’S FINEST HOTEL 


The 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
R. L. Pollio, Manager 
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PIONEERS OF THE AIR 


(Continued from page 195) 


scription of the engine used for motive power; 
(f{) material of which the frame, planes and pro- 
pellers were constructed. 


On February 1, 1908, we opened the bids in the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer and found the re- 
sults not only interesting but in many cases highly 
amusing. One man sent in a rough sketch on a 
piece of wrapping paper and said his machine would 
comply with the specifications. Many were unable 
to meet the requirement of enclosing 10% of the 
purchase price. One of those who failed wrote, 
“Where there is money there are no brains, and 
where there are brains, there is no money.” He 
presumably came in the latter class. 


Of the many proposals received, three appeared 
reasonable and were accepted by 
the Board; one from Mr. Scott of 
Chicago and offered to build an 
airplane complying with the 
specifications for $1,000; one for 
$20.000 from Mr. A. M. Herring 
of New York, who had done a 
considerable amount of experi- 
menting and claimed he had al- 
ready made numerous flights. 
The third, for $25,000, was from 
the Wright Brothers. Mr. Scott | é 
replied that he appreciated the | ey 
honor of having his bid accepted, | | 
but that he could go no further | 
as he was unable to finance the 
construction of his machine. The 
failure to deliver the Herring ma- 
chine is a long and amusing 
story that I will not go into here. In due time 
the Wright Brothers appeared in Washington to 
arrange the details and select a place for the dem- 
onstration of their machine. The drill ground at 
Fort Myer was decided upon, a shed was erected, 
the pylon and starting track were set up at the upper 
end of the field, and late in August Orville arrived 
with the machine and his mechanic, Charley Taylor. 
Here began an intimate association with Orville 
which was to continue through the daily tuning up 
flights lasting to September 9, when I had the thrill 
of my first ride, lasting about six and a half minutes. 
Major Squier of the Signal Corps was taken up as 
a passenger a few days later, and was followed on 
September 17 by my friend and associate Lieutenant 
Tom Selfridge, U. S. A. 

This flight terminated in an unfortunate accident 
in which Mr. Wright was very seriously injured 
and Lieutenant Selfridge lost his life, the first of 
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many victims who were to sacrifice themselves jn 
the advancement and perfection of the airplane. 
We put Mr. Wright in the hospital at Fort Myer 
where he lay for some weeks under the devoted care 
of his sister, Katherine, who came on from Dayton 
immediately. In my frequent visits to the hospital 
I came to know and appreciate the sterling character 
of this third member of the team who was with 
them through the vicissitudes of those early days, 
sharing their hopes and disappointments. 


The following summer both Wilbur and Orville 
Wright came to Fort Myer with a new machine, fol- 
lowed shortly by Katherine; the program of the 
preceding summer was resumed and carried to a 
successful conclusion. 


By this time public interest was aroused to such 
an extent that every afternoon large crowds visited 
the field. Prominent visitors were numerous, in- 
cluding President Taft. members 
of the cabinet, foreign ambas- 
sadors and military atachés, and 
many other prominent people of 
the capital. 

The Wright Brothers had 
come to Washington for a pur- 
pose, to complete their contract 
with the Signal Corps and deliver 
their machine. With their charac- 
teristic determination they stuck 
i to this purpose. The 1909 air- 
plane with its maximum speed of 
42 miles per hour was not so 
manageable in the high winds 
“=... Which mean so little to our pres- 

ent day machines with their nor- 

mal speeds of 180 to 250 miles 

an hour. Flights were made only 

in light winds, and while large crowds and high ofli- 

cials were often disappointed, the Wrights were 

adamant in their decision not to fly unless conditions 
were just right. 

Earlier that year, when Wilbur was flying at 
Pau, in southern France, an American millionaire 
arrived and announced he had come to make a 
flight. When told that Wilbur was not taking pas- 
sengers, he replied, “Oh, I dare say that can be 
arranged.” But he left Pau without having his ride. 

For the speed tests we-set up a series of small 
captive balloons over a five mile course from Fort 
Myer to Alexandria, and on July 30 Lieutenant Fou- 
lois as passenger accompanied Orville Wright on 
the round trip over this course to determine the 
official speed. We of the Board and Wilbur stood 
on the ground during the take-off, watched the ma- 
chine disappear over the treetops to the south, and 
then waited in suspense for it to reappear. Wilbur. 
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You get both in this 
great whiskey 


ie WHISKIES AS IN MEN, time can be trusted 
to reveal true character. And character can 
be trusted to reveal quality more truly than 
words. So we suggest .. . try Ancient Age. Let 
the first smooth sip tell you: “It must have 
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To the Foreign Service Officers 
of the United States 


Tue Unirep States Fiperity anp Guar- 
aNnTY Company puts at your disposal its serv- 
ice in writing your bond. Special attention 
is given to the requirements of Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers. Our Washington office specializes 


in this service. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


Lee H. Bowen, Manager 
1415 K ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone—National 0913 


Write for your copy of the “Insurance Guide.” 
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| WHEN TIME COUNTS | 


...use the Clippers! 


HEN doesn’t time count? Those 

priceless days on leave—spend more of 
them at home. Those long delays in letters 
and packages, sent or received—cut them out. 
Pan American makes it easy, for the Flying 
Clippers are three to thirty times faster than 
any other means of transportation. And that’s 
between 53 countries and colonies... North 
America, South America, 
Central America, Europe, 
Hawaii and the Far East. “741570 


with a stop watch, had accurately calculated the 
exact moment at which he expected to see the ma- 
chine reappear coming out of the south. When it 
failed to do so, he as well as the rest of us passed 
a very uneasy few moments until at last it came in 
sight and landed safely, to the cheering of the large 
crowd of spectators. Then came the endurance test 
in which it was my pleasure to ride with Orville. 
one hour and twelve minutes, a world’s record at 
that time for a pilot with passenger. 


But the contract was not completed until two 
Army officers had been taught to fly. Lieutenant 
Frederick E. Humphreys, Corps of Engineers, and 
I were designated. As the drill ground at Fort 
Myer was too small, we searched the country for a 
larger and more suitable field. Many offers were 
made and many sites were visited, but all were 
rejected by the Wright Brothers as not meeting the 
requirements. One day, while making a balloon as- 
cension from Washington, I passed over College 
Park, Maryland, saw a likely looking level field. 
and later visited it on the ground. Eventually it was 
rented from the owners and became our training 
ground. On October 5 we moved in, built a shed 
for the machine, set up the pylon and track, and 
Wilbur began our pilot training. At the end of 
about three hours’ dual we were turned loose and 
made our first solo flights. A few days later I was 
even considered qualified to carry passengers and 
did so, taking Lieutenant Sweet of the Navy as my 
victim for a flight around the field. 


Wilbur was a patient and understanding instruc- 
tor, always ready to explain anything we did not 
understand, always ready’ to help us, to make easy 
our venture into this new field which was not any 
too well understood by anyone at that time. Be- 
tween flights and in the evening we had long talks 
on aviation in general, on the Wright machine in 
particular, on the future of aviation and flying: 
and while we had great confidence in its future, I 
admit that in our wildest dreams we did not foresee 
the speed, safety, carrying capacity and long range 
of present day types of airplanes. 

My first visit to Dayton and the Wrights’ home 
came in 1909 when I accompanied General Allen. 
the Chief Signal Officer, to a two-day celebration in 
which the nation, the state and the city vied in show- 
ing their admiration and enthusiasm for the two 
pioneers of flight. Speeches, dinners, bands, pa- 
rades, and finally the presentation of three medals. 
one from Congress presented by General Allen, one 
from the State of Ohio presented by the Governor. 
and one from the city of Dayton presented by the 
Mayor. The attitude of the two brothers was typical 
throughout the two days. Their pleasure, their ap- 
preciation were plainly apparent, but above all was 
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their modesty, which might have deserted them un- 
der the shower of praise and acclaim had it not 
been their outstanding, inherent quality. 

My next contact with the Wrights was in 1911 
when it was my privilege to spend a few days as a 
guest at their home in Dayton. During this visit I 
was to have a new experience, that of piloting an 
airplane under Orville’s instruction, equipped with 
wheels instead of the skids I was accustomed to. 
This came in good stead the following two years as 
three Wright machines were sent to me in the Phil- 
ippines where I used them in giving flying instruc- 
tion to officers of the Army in 1912 and 1913. The 
1911 visit was perhaps the highlight of my associa- 
tion with the Wrights and the one on which I look 
back with the happiest memories. It was a picture 
of the American home and family of which we are 
so proud and which fosters those qualities that 
produce the typical American citizen, the one who 
places culture, family, friends and the higher things 
of life above the trivial and passing interests which 
we are inclined to exaggerate in this age of mate- 
rialism. 

The question was often put to me: “Which one 
of the two brothers really invented the airplane?” 
My answer is——neither one, but the two working 
together, checking each other, arguing out their 
problems step by step. Orville once expressed it 
when he said they would start to thrash out a ques- 
tion, one arguing on one side and one on the other, 
and before they finished they had changed sides in 
the argument. They approached all their problems 
from a strictly scientific and mathematical angle, 
never leaving anything in doubt, and as one of them 
once said, “If we knew what was wrong, we could 
eventually find the solution.” The greatest difficulty 
was in finding out just what was wrong. That 
brings back a rather amusing incident that occurred 
at Fort Myer during the 1909 flights. Several times 
the airplane was put on its cradle on the track, the 
motor speeded up, and the weight released. The ma- 
chine shot forward and left the track only to lose 
speed and come to the ground. Finally Wilbur and 
Orville left the crowd, went out on the field by 
themselves, put their heads together, and evidently 
were having a profound discussion. Somewhat awed 
we remained at a distance to watch the proceedings, 
thinking it was something very serious and tech- 
nical. Finally one of the brothers walked over to 
the machine, looked at the spark lever, and saw that 
it had slipped back because of lack of friction, 
slowing the engine down and causing the machine 
to lose its flying speed. It was all so simple when 
they found the difficulty, but I can imagine their ex- 
periments were full of just such occurrences. 
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The Wrights never made any extravagant claims 
for what their machine could do. In their first and 
unsuccessful negotiations with the War Department, 
and in the later ones which finally led to its pur- 
chase, they asked only for remuneration based on 
performance, and were ready to demonstrate its ca- 
pabilities before receiving a penny in payment. 

Simplicity and order marked their procedure and 
their lives. The camp at Kitty Hawk was a wooden 
shed large enough to house the machine and their 
living quarters, and a photograph of the interior 
shows it was a model of which any housewife might 
feel proud. At times the nights on the coast of 
North Carolina were cold, but the Wrights were 
well supplied with bedding. They had their own 
expression for temperature, that is, a “one-, two- 
or three-blanket night” depending on the thermome- 
ter reading. 


No question put to them, however unimportant it 
might seem, failed to have careful consideration and 
a well thought out answer; and you may be sure 
we asked many questions. 

As stated before, the Wright Brothers were pri- 
marily scientists, interested in the conquest of the 
air from a scientific viewpoint and not at all from 
a mercenary angle. When, in 1905, they had flown 
their machine sufficiently to satisfy themselves it 
had reached the practical stage, they stopped further 
work and set out to dispose of their invention, not 
to the highest bidder, but to reliable organizations 
or associations that would exploit it for the com- 
mon good. Here was a new and revolutionary in- 
vention that was to mark the beginning of a new 
era in transportation, a new factor in our economic 
life. And while I doubt if any one, including the 
Wrights, fully realized just how important it was to 
become and the relatively short time within which 
it was to prove itself, | do know that to the Wrights 
it meant a great deal more than merely a means to 
financial success. A pertinent remark of one of 
them has always remained in my mind: “We want 
to finish up with the business end of the airplane so 
that we can go back to our experimental work.” 


THE BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 205) 


made local tales which have stood the test of time 
makes it possible for Mr. Smith to create a more 
vivid and, in general, more accurate picture of local 
atmospheres than is usually achieved by the more 
accepted procedure of sticking exclusively to an “I 
saw approach. 


That section of the book which might legitimately 
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be entitled Burma Road is in reality the story of a 
consular officer’s inspection trip in his district 
rather than the record of the adventures of an in- 
trepid explorer. Paul Meyer, Consul at Yunnanfu. 
planned the trip, helped in obtaining permission for 
Nicol Smith to make the journey, took the latter 
along, and apparently extricated him from numerous 
difficulties en route. In fact, the reader gains the 
impression that had it not been for Consul Meyer's 
assistance it would never have been possible for the 
“explorer” to call his book Burma Road. Some of 
the photographs with which the book is illustrated 
were taken by the author but in general these are 
not up to the standard one would expect of a profes- 
sional photographer. 

With few exceptions Mr. Smith leaves the more 
serious philosophizing, drawing of conclusions, 
quoting of statistics, et cetera, to those interested in 
such matters. This sensible curbing of the natural 
urge to attempt to be all things to all men is, in 
view of the numerous typographical and other minor 
errors in the book, a saving grace. It is a bit 
strange, for instance, to see the name of a Chinese 
as well known as T. V. Soong spelled “Sung”; and 
one familiar with the region of which Mr. Smith 
writes is mildly surprised to be confronted with a 
picture of Talifu, the metropolis of western Yunnan, 
labelled as having been taken in another city 150 
miles away, or to see the official who acts as “For- 
eign Minister of Yunnan” (the Special Delegate of 
the Chinese Foreign Office) consistently referred to 
as the secretary of the Governor of the Province. 
But this book is not for those seeking scholarly and 
precise information on the politics, geography, and 
economy of Yunnan and Indochina; it is for the 
entertainment of those who enjoy a good story 
spiced with a mild Richard Halliburton flavor, and 
as such it is eminently successful. 


James K. PENFIELD. 


Man or Gtory—Simon Borivar, by Thomas 
Rourke, William Morrow & Co., pp. 385. $3.50. 


It is strange that Sim6én Bolivar, the liberator of 
five countries and one of the most spectacular mili- 
tary geniuses in history, should not be better known 
in the United States. Thomas Rourke’s readable 
biography, Man of Glory, published at a time when 
interest in our neighbors in the New World is rap- 
idly increasing, should not only do much to make 
Bolivar better known, but should also add to the 
knowledge of North Americans of the most thrill- 
ing period of South American history. 

The biography is at its best when it describes 
Bolivar’s incredible military campaigns, and the 
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Why Not Write it For 
The GEOGRAPHIC? 


The Editor invites you to submit to the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE narra- 
tives and photographs that portray your 
travel adventures. Millions of readers 
throughout the world watch the mails 
each month for their copy of The Maga- 
zine. Your experiences as a Foreign 
Service Officer may contribute in sub- 
stantial measure to the increase of their 
geographic knowledge. e Manuscripts 
should be written as personal narratives, 
describing your observations in lands you 
know, and preferably accompanied with 
human-interest photographs. Liberal pay- 
ment is made for material accepted for 
publication. e Before preparing manu- 
scripts, it is advisable that you submit a 
brief outline of your proposed article. 


Left: From palm leaf to tropic millinery 
on the Virgin Islands. Photograph by 
Edwin L. Wisherd for THE GEOGRAPHIC, 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


| Gilbert Grosvenor, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


strength of character—his unflagging pursuit of 
glory—which enabled him to carry on in the face 
of heart-breaking disillusionments and_ reverses. 
Bolivar was not only the leader of the revolution 
which freed five countries from Spain, he was the 
revolution, and at times its flame burned in him 


alone. Mr. Rourke gives due credit to Bolivar’s 
generals and aides—Paez, Sucre, Miranda, Santan- 
der, and the others, but the reader is never in doubt 
for a moment as to the dominant and essential role 
played by the leader. 

The author attributes Bolivar’s career to two pri- 
mary characteristics. The first was his love of glory 
—an indefinable and almost mystic glory which 
transcended and subordinated any desire for power, 
wealth or fame, and which drove tirelessly his frail 
body until his tragic death. The second was his 
hombria, his strength of will and personality, which 
impelled men at his bidding to attempt—and often 
to accomplish—the impossible. 

As Mr. Rourke points out, there is no figure in 
English or North American history whose place in 
the consciousness of the people is equalled by that 
occupied by Simoén Bolivar in South America. For 
millions in the southern continent, Bolivar is “no 
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mere vague, heroic character from the pages of 
books: he is a living entity, a divine, compassion- 
ate omnipotent being who dwells apart somewhere 
and guides their destinies.” 

The author has made a useful contribution to 
better understanding of Bolivar’s complex character 
and of the era in which he lived. 


LIVINGSTON SATTERTHWAITE 


THe EARTH AND THE STATE: A Stupy oF POLITICAL 
GrocraPHy, by Derwent Whittlesey. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1939, pp. 618. $5.00. 


This book is packed with the application of prin- 
ciples of political geography with comparatively lit- 
tle space given to the theoretic enunciation and dis- 
cussion of these principles. Definitions enter only 
in small part. Observation and analysis constitute 
the main features. 

Mr. Whittlesey, in defining political geography, 
says: “For me the differentiation of political phe- 
nomena from place to place over the earth is the 
essence of political geography. Among these politi- 
cal features the state ranks first.” He points out 
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that the character of the state is intimately bound up 
with the earth conditions under which it evolves: 
that it may spread to other areas and so create some 
degree of political uniformity over contrasted re- 


gions; and that in the process it may be consider- 
ably modified. 


Mr. Whittlesey’s central theme is the areal differ- 
entiation of governments, or states, in Western and 
Central Europe and, corollary to this, the extension 
of the European systems of government to the ends 
of the earth. He unfolds a panorama of the earth’s 
surface and draws upon it the primary political pat- 
tern of states or governments. In scholarly manner 
he pictures the competition of nations in terms of 
environment, legal codes, and history. Subjects ex- 
amined are: the “ecumene,” constituent regions, 
capitals, problem areas, vulnerable zones, strategic 
spots, and boundaries. He discusses principally the 
governments of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and certain Mediterranean countries in their geo- 
political aspects. He recounts how the European 
political systems have been carried overseas, and 
presents the geopolitical character of the areas to 
which they have been transferred. The transference 
took place in three ways: (1) through the migration 
of European peoples, carrying with them their politi- 
cal principles and practices, to new environments, 
notably the Americas; (2) through imposition upon 
peoples of other origin in the form of colonial domi- 
nation, notably in Africa; and (3) through imita- 
tion by a few non-European peoples. 

Mr. Whittlesey’s style, easy and direct, recalls to 
mind his informed and skillful handling of geog- 
raphy seminars at the University of Chicago. He is 
now a member of the geography faculty at Harvard 
University. 

The book is abundantly supplied with maps drawn 
to illustrate particular topics discussed in the text. 

To persons interested in international affairs this 
book is certain to be of exceptional interest and 
value, and from the officers in the Foreign Service 
should come some of the keenest and most construc- 
tive criticism of the statements made therein. 


Sopu1a AuGUSTA SAUCERMAN 


James Joyce, by Herbert Gorman, Farrar and 
Rhinehart. pp. 358, $3.50. 


A life of the man who has more deeply influenced 
the modern novel than any living writer. His 
last work, Finnegan’s Wake, is incomprehensible to 
most critics. This fact is believed to be less a mea- 
sure of the intellectual capacity of the critics than a 
symptom of the transitional character of our times. 
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MARRIAGE 


Gannett-Lynch. Miss Margaret Ellen Lynch and 
Mr. Taylor White Gannett were married on Feb- 
ruary 17 in Bordeaux where Mr. Gannett is Vice 
Consul. 


BIRTH 


A son, Robert Thomas, was born on March 1 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Phelan. Mr. Phelan is Vice 
Consul at Barranquilla. 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


(Continued from page 184) 


many more are in production. At the same time the 
Army has developed some very fast interceptor- 
pursuit planes to be utilized in warding off air raid- 
ers. To further our defense against air attacks an 
Air Defense Command has been created for the 
northeastern part of the United States. To this Com- 
mand will be assigned a number of antiaircraft ar- 
tillery, some Air Corps pursuit squadrons, equip- 
ment for the detection of hostile aircraft, and facil- 
ities for the rapid transmission of air raid alarms. 


In recent years, the Army has developed very 
satisfactory light and medium tanks. These ma- 
chines are capable of moving at comparatively rapid 
speeds on highway and across country. They are 
well-armed and have sufficient protective armament 
to withstand hostile rifle and machine gun fire. At 
the same time, the Army has also developed a new 
anti-tank gun which is very effective not only against 
tanks, but also against armored trucks and machine 
guns. 

While the Army is still using World War artillery 
to a large extent, these guns have been modernized 
so as to permit of high-speed towage, and other 
improvements have been made in operation and in 
projectiles which have materially increased the effec- 
tiveness of these weapons. 

During the World War the Army was largely de- 
pendent on horses and mules for its artillery and for 
its supply wagons. In recent years the Army has 
become almost completely motorized. Motor trucks 
tow field guns and carry ammunition. They, like- 
wise, transport food, clothing and other supplies, 
and on occasions carry soldiers, thus greatly in- 
creasing the speed of marching columns. 

Recently, overseas garrisons have been increased, 
and harbor defenses, on the mainland, on our is- 


lands and in the Panama Canal Zone have been © 
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materially strengthened in both personnel and arma- 
ment. 

The re-armament and re-equipment of our Regu- 
lar Army and National Guard and the establish- 
ment of a reasonable reserve of military supplies. 
at the present rate of procurement, will occupy a 
period of about two years. Subsequently it will be 
necessary only to supply the requisite replacements 
in order to keep our land and air defenses reason- 
ably adequate for our protection. 


In a major emergency our primary reliance would 
be on our Regular Army and National Guard. The 
combined strength of these two elements of our 
Army is about half a million. These soldiers would 
constitute our Initial Protective Force. Its mission 
would be to ward off attacks on the United States 
from land, sea or air, and to furnish a covering 
force to protect the republic during the period of a 
general mobilization of our man-power. The ex- 
tent of such a mobilization would be largely de- 
pendent on the military situation. 


In modern warfare national defense consists not 
merely of a war fleet at sea, an air force in the air, 
and an Army on land, but also of the mobilization 
of the natural, industrial and human resources of 
the country. The United States is particularly fa- 
vorably situated. Its geographical position makes 
it much more secure than most countries of compar- 
able importance. Great oceans act as protecting 
moats on our most exposed frontiers. Our land 
neghbors are our close friends. In natural and in- 
dustrial resources our country is unsurpassed. Our 
large population assures us of ample man-power. 
However, to make effective use of our incomparable 
resources in war requires careful coordination and 
painstaking peace-time planning. 

Under the National Defense Act the mobilization 
of industry and the preparation of plans for the 
assurance of an ample supply of munitions of war 
are included among the duties of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. That official has supervision of field 
organizations located in various industrial areas 
which make 
continuing sur- 
veys of indus- 
tries with a view 
to their utiliza- 
tion in war. The 
requirements of 
the Army in a 
war of any pos- 
sible magnitude 
are carefully 
computed. Sur- 
veys are under- 
taken to deter- 
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mine how these requirements may be promptly 
met in an emergency. These surveys include a de- 
termination of the capacities of various industrial 
plants and of the requirements in raw materials. 
power, fuel and transportation incidental to the 
manufacture of the desired products. As a result 
of these plans the transition from production of 
peace-time commodities to the fabrication of war 
supplies may be greatly accelerated. 


While the primary functions of the War Depart- 
ment are those which pertain to national defense, it 
has been assigned additional duties not directly 
connected with the maintenance of our military 
establishment. Among the most important of these 
are the civil activities of the Corps of Engineers, 
including river and harbor improvements and flood 
control. 

There is a direct relation between the development 
of our rivers and harbors and national defense. 
However, the principal benefits are to navigation. 
The deepening of our harbors and the maintenance 
of navigable channels in our important rivers are 
of tremendous importance to national and _ inter- 
national trade. The rivers not only provide navig- 
able waterways, but also serve as sources for hydro- 
electric power and domestic and industrial water 
supply, and in many instances are useful as aids 
to sanitation and irrigation. They also constitute a 
great recreational facility. It is important not only 
that navigable channels be provided, but also that 
destructive floods be prevented. Floods in areas 
adjacent to our streams frequently cause tremen- 
dous destruction of life and property. Measures to 
lessen the dangers of heavy losses due to such dis- 
asters are continously undertaken by the War De- 
partment. 

From 1824 to 1933, there was expended under 
the direction of the War Department a sum totalling 
slightly more than two billion dollars for river and 
harbor improvement and flood control. In the last 
seven years a total of approximately $1,200,000,000 
has been expended for such purposes, and additional 
works estimated 
to cost nearly a 
billion dollars 
have been au- 
thorized by the 
Congress. 

Among the 
more important 
of the recent ac- 
complishments 
of the Corps of 
Engineers has 
been the com- 
pletion of the 
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Atlantic Intercoastal Waterway, providing a com- 
pletely protected channel from Bordentown, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Delaware River, to the southern tip 
of Florida. Similarly, the new Gulf Intercoastal 
Waterway provides a protected route from Tallahas- 
see, Florida to Corpus Christi, Texas. The Upper 
Mississippi has been largely canalized from Min- 
neapolis to St. Louis, extending the benefits of re- 
liable water transportation to vast agricultural and 
industrial areas in the Middle West. 


Important reservoirs recently constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers include the Fort Peck Dam at 
the headwaters of the Missouri River and the Bonne- 
ville Dam on the Columbia River. These dams tend 
to improve navigation, reduce the danger of floods 
and generate large amounts of hydroelectric power. 


Harbor improvements have increased facilities for 
deep-draft vessels at American ports, and have also 
provided protected areas for international seaplane 
service. Harbor projects are under way in con- 
tinental United States, Alaska, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, Midway and Wake Islands, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


Another highly important function of the War 
Department is the maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal. The continued operation of the 
Canal is not only of the utmost importance to world 
commerce, but also to national defense. Recently, 
consideration has been given to increasing the ca- 
pacity of the canal. After extensive studies the 
Congress authorized the construction of a third set 
of locks at an estimated cost of $277,000,000. Ac- 
tual construction work on these locks will not begin 
until the necessary funds have been appropriated. 


The basic laws prescribing the responsibilities 
and functions of the War Department are almost 
ideal for ihe purpose. The military system estab- 
lished by the National Defense Act insures a satis- 
factory organization for our Army. Within the 
limits of Congressional authorizations and appro- 
priations our Army is being developed in a manner 
best calculated to meet the defense requirements of 
the American people. If the recent progress in 
strengthening our national defense is continued dur- 
ing the next few years, the security of our country 
will be materially enhanced and the danger of our 
involvement in war appreciably lessened. 


COVER PICTURE 


75-millimeter gun in action. 
Signal Corps photograph. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Mr. Robert Candlish Bannerman, Chief Special 
Agent at the Department of State, died at his home 
in Arlington, Virginia, on February 27. The Sec- 
retary of State made the following statement re- 
garding Mr. Bannerman’s death: 

“T am distressed beyond measure at the passing 
of Mr. Robert Candlish Bannerman, Chief Special 
Agent of the Department of State, whom I was 
proud to number among my most loyal and faithful 
friends. His spotless character and friendly and 
fair dealing endeared him to all who were privi- 
leged to be associated with him. He was conspicu- 
ously able and efficient in the discharge of his im- 
portant duties and responsibilities and the Depart- 
ment has lost one of its finest and most trusted ofli- 
cers. He has a lasting place in our affections.” 

Mrs. Adolf A. Berle, mother of Assistant Secre- 
tary Berle, died on February 7 at Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mr. F. D. Hunt, father of Vice Consul Frederick 
C. Hunt, died on February 6 in Washington. 

Mrs. Emilio G. Collado, mother of Mr. Emilio G. 
Collado, Jr., of the Division of American Repub- 
lics, died on February 27 in Rhinebeck, New York. 

Mr. Reed Miller Davidson, husband of Mrs. Re- 
bekah Leiter deLashmutt Davidson, died on Febru- 
ary 25 in St. Petersburg, Florida. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
STATE, WAR AND NAVY 
DEPARTMENTS 


(Continued from page 193) 


official business. Those personal acquaintanceships 
will in the long run be an important aspect of the 
cooperation which is desirable between the three 
Departments. Government can never be too com- 
plex not to rely upon men as much as system. 
Cooperation between the State, War and Navy 
Departments has the seven seas and the five con- 
tinents for its stage, although naturally the most 
intensive phases of cooperation take place in our 
own hemisphere. Evacuation of American citizens 
from the war zone on one side of the earth; protec- 
tion of life and property on the other side. Military 
observers on the baked sands of Ethiopia and on 
the snow covered fields of Finland. Military avia- 
tion advisers up and down the Andes. Military ad- 
visers on the Caribbean isles and shores. Naval 
advisers at several great capitals of the sea-border- 
ing southern American republics. Military and naval 
attachés scattered over both Old and New World. 
The coordination of national policy is the highest 
aspect of the cooperation which has been discussed 
in general above, but that aspect is beyond the com- 
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petence of this article. Naturally, for reasons in- 
herent in the very definition of “national policy,” 
coordination through the Chief Executive has in 
varying degrees existed since the foundation of the 
nation. As history shows, that coordination has at 
times been incomplete, with resulting difficulties at 
such times. At no time has the coordination been 
organized upon a permanent basis. However, it is 
increasingly evident, in view especially of the na- 
tional experience of recent years and of the charac- 
ter of contemporary American world interests, that 
in the formulation and custody of policy as well as 
in the administration of policy, within the domain 
of our international action the boundaries of duty 


between the three Departments are not barriers, 
but links. 


THE ARMY AIR CORPS 


(Continued from page 190) 


The air elements for a nation such as ours, which 
is organized for defense and not for aggression, 
must combine two essential sub-divisions: air force 
and air cooperation. The air force is that sub-divi- 
sion of military aviation designed to operate be- 
yond the theatre of contending armies. It is the 
weapon of longest range available to the nation; it 
is air artillery which can shoot for a thousand miles 
or more and destroy the enemy before he has ap- 
proached sufficiently close to our shores to strike a 
blow against us. It is composed largely of bombard- 
ment aviation, the backbone of which is long range 
bombardment of the great Flying Fortress type. 
which our Army Air Corps has developed success- 
fully and the power, speed, and range of which it 
has demonstrated conclusively during the last two 
years in maneuvers and good will missions and in 
many striking mass flights of 2,000 miles or more. 


The other element of defensive aircraft is cooper- 
ation with the ground forces it serves as the eyes 
of the infantry; observes artillery fire; it performs 
reconnaissance for the mechanized forces and it 
throws the full force of attack or light bombard- 
ment aviation against any enemy objectives in the 
conflict area in conjunction with or beyond the 
range of other weapons available to the Army com- 
mander. Both elements are essential and vital to a 
properly coordinated air defense. 

In recognition of the principles of air power and 
the necessity for air force operation, the Army es- 
tablished more than five years ago, in March, 1935, 
the General Headquarters Air Force composed of 
three continental wings. The intervening time has 
been spent in a service test of this organization and 
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in the training and equipment of units capable of 
performing adequately air force missions. The ex- 
periences of the past five years, as well as the his- 
tory of foreign wars, have completely justified that 
forward-looking step made by our Army more than 
5 years ago. The creation of the General Head- 
quarters Air Force was a sound and wise move. The 
present expansion program recognizes the soundness 
of the military theory upon which the GHQ Air 


Force was established and developed and provides 

ned — with scenic wonders for supplementing and equipping it in fighting 
squadrons and in airplane and trained combat crew 
strength. 


The value of an air element and air cooperation 
with an Army and with all ground forces is now 
recognized the world over. Our Army must have 
adequate air cooperation, and in recognition of that 
principle, 12 regular Army and 29 National Guard 
observation squadrons have been provided and are 
equipped and trained to furnish the necessary ob- 
servation for the infantry, cavalry, and the artillery. 
In addition, 2 light bombardment groups have been 
organized and are being equipped with proper air 
weapons to throw against lines of communication, 
ammunition dumps, reserves of men and materiel, 
and other vital establishments in the enemy area. 


Aside from the tremendous increase in our air 
fighting forces, represented in the Expansion Pro- 
gram, more than doubling the size and tripling or 
quadrupling the power of our military air forces, 
two outstanding phases have appeared in the ex- 
pansion program. 

The first of these is represented by our new sys- 
tem of pilot and mechanic training. At the incep- 
tion of the program it was at once realized that our 
normal peace time training establishments would be 
incapable of turning out the trained pilots and me- 
chanics and technical specialists required for an air 
force of 50,000 officers and men and 5,500 planes. 
9 Civilian pilot schools, especially selected, were 
given the task of providing primary pilot instruc- 
tion. The first 9 months of experience with this 
system has been gratifying, indeed. We have known 
for a long time that this is exactly what we would 
have to do in war time and this expansion program 
has given us the opportunity of trying out this sys- 
tem and the experiment has proven entirely satis- 
factory. We have also called upon competent and 
especially selected civil mechanics schools .to help us 
in the training of our enlisted specialists—air me- 
chanics, engine mechanics, instrument 

fa ; etc. We have retained in our own Technical Schools 

] BB” ; =|) Me C 0 R MACh the training of the combat crew specialists required, 
— Re since there is no civil counterpart for this form of 

: at instruction, but we have expanded our Technical 

School to provide us all the bombers, photographers, 
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parachute repairmen, navigators, observers, and 
other trained combat crew specialists which we re- 
quire. The experiences which we have had with this 
new and expanded system of pilot and mechanical 
training will go a long way to prevent the haste, 
waste, and confusion which normally occur incident 
to a major mobilization for national defense. 


The second valuable phase of the expansion pro- 
gram referred to above applies to the increase in 
size and effectiveness of our civil aircraft industry. 
The Army does not build its own planes, it buys 
them from the capable civil aircraft industry. Dur- 
ing the lean years following the last great war that 
civil aircraft industry languished and almost dis- 
appeared. With the rejuvenation and renaissance 
beginning in about 1927, it was generally recog- 
nized that the American aircraft industry was one 
of the world’s finest. It badly needed, however, the 
money and incentive provided by our expansion 
program to continue on that high plane. The air 
industry of several of the leading nations of the 
world have been operating on forced draft due to 
threatened or impending wars, and under the stimu- 
lus of those injections had begun to forge ahead. 
The more than 3,000 additional planes incident to 
our expansion, plus the foreign orders which have 
poured in, have now assured the healthy and steady 
growth of our own industry and have caused it to 
make plans for expansion. It can now be said. 
therefore, that it is on an initial war footing and 
more nearly capable of meeting our war time re- 
quirements in the event of any emergency. It has 
trained a sufficient number of executives. It has 
trained a large number of skilled artisans. It has 
made plans for plant expansion. It has made plans 
for securing an adequate supply of raw materials. It 
has learned where it is to get its heavy tools and 
machinery. It has learned how to build for mass 
production, for it has been given a vision, an incen- 
tive, and a re-awakening which could have been ob- 
tained in on other way. One of the happiest phases 
of American preparedness today lies in the ex- 
istence of this vital and revitalized civil aircraft in- 
dustry. It is one of the most important adjuncts to 
proper national defense. 


No survey of air defense would be complete with- 
out a reference to aeronautical experimentation and 
research. The Air Corps expansion program per- 
mitted us to add about $15,000,000 to our normal 
annual output of five or six million dollars for aero- 
nautical experimentation and applied research. Ex- 
perimentation and basic and applied research is the 
sine quo non for superior aircraft production. As a 
result of the expenditure of these additional funds, 
we are making good the ground that was lost in re- 
cent years due to the fact that foreign powers had 
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AMERICAN COURIERS 


IN THE 


To South America, Cen- 
tral America and the 
West Indies. the Great 
White Fleet carries trade and travelers on weekly 
sailings from American ports. Bound for a new 
post or new pleasures in this part of the world, 
you will appreciate the congenial atmosphere 
aboard these trim liners—first-class throughout 
and with ail outside staterooms. Splendid cruises 
available at all times. 


Apply to UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 1514 K 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; Pier 8, 
N.R. or 632 Fifth Ave., New York; 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago; 321 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans; Pier 9, North Wharves, 
Philadelphia; 462 Boylston St., Boston . 
or any Authorized Travel Agent. 


WHITE FLEET 


Since 1889 
‘Perfection in 


FLOWERS! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Across the Street or Miles 


Member of 
the Florist 
Telegraph 
Delivery 
Association 


Phone NAtional 4276 Washington, D. C. 


CANNED SALMON 


An Appetizing, Nutritious, Easily Kept and 
Transported Sea Food 


ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC FISHERIES 
826 Skinner Building Seattle, Washington 
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remier 
FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


HEREVER you go through- 

out the world you can enjoy 
PREMIER FOOD PRODUCTS. 
Let them follow you by availing 
yourself of Francis H. Leggett & 
Company's PERSONALIZED 
EXPORT SERVICE developed 
solely for the convenience of for- 
eign service officers and_ their 
families. 


Not only will you enjoy the finest 
of American foods, selected and 
prepared according to most rigid 
standards, but you will be assured 
of efficient service down to the mi- 
nutest details of packing and ship- 
ping. 


Many foreign service families have 
for years enjoyed the convenience 
of this service. We invite your 


correspondence with reference to it. 


Address: EXPORT DIVISION 


Francis Leccert & (OMPANY 


HUDSON RIVER, 27TH TO 28TH STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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begun ahead of us to pour large additional sums into 
this phase of aeronautics. It can be said without 
fear of contradiction that by the close of our expan- 
sion program no American need feel ashamed when 
our planes and our engines are compared with those 
anywhere else in the world. 

All the aviation experimental facilities available 
to the nation are working closely, hand in hand—the 
National Aeronautic Association the Army’s great 
experimental plant, the Materiel Division at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, admittedly one of the finest 
establishments of its kind in existence today; the 
extensive facilities of the American Navy; the pri- 
vate and state aeronautical engineering institutions 
and the laboratories of the industry—all are com- 
bining and conspiring in deadly earnest to make 
our airplanes and engines the best. That we have al- 
ready attained no little degree of success is demon- 
strated by the large foreign orders which have been 
placed in our factories and by world wide preference 
for American made aeronautical products. 

The trained soldier shares with the wise civilian 
a love of peace and a horror for war, but the trained 
soldier along with the wise civilian knows that peace 
does not come to a nation merely because it desires 
peace, but that peace must be enforced. Peace must 
be obtained by a national will and manifested by a 
national armament prepared to resist the provoca- 
tion, the encroachment, and the attack of any for- 
eign nation. If any fact stands out in our time more 
clearly than all the rest, it is the fact that only na- 
tional preparedness can insure national security. 
The leaders in our Government today have realized 
that principle and they have wisely created, and in 
time, an air force to go along with a small but well 
trained Army and a prepared and powerful Navy to 
give us those impregnable guarantors of national 
security, unity and protection. 

Many of the readers of the FOREIGN SERVICE 
JouRNAL are closer to the world’s firing line today 
than we here at home. They will be reassured, 
therefore, to know that we are not neglecting the les- 
sons which are being written in the skies above the 
warring nations. We are watching with the keenest 
scrutiny the lessons which the air warfare in recent 
time has developed. Our military airplanes are be- 
ing built to incorporate the changes and refinements 
indicated by the latest aerial fighting. Our motto 
and our watchword is that our planes must be so 
designed and so constructed that they will be neither 
obsolescent nor obsolete when they roll from the 
factories, but capable of contending successfully 
against the best air armadas which any foreign 
power may chance to dispatch our way. 
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RICHARD C. TANIS HONORED 


Upon the completion of 30 years’ service in the De- 
partment, on March 1, Richard C. Tanis of the Division 
of American Republics was the recipient of warm felicita- 
tions from officers of the Division. Laurence Duggan, as 
Chief of RA, called a special meeting of the Division and 
read the following letter addressed to Mr. Tannis: 


My pear Dick: 


On behalf of the Department of State, and in a very 
personal sense on behalf of your associates in the Divi- 
sion of the American Republics, it is my privilege to ex- 
tend hearty and sincere congratulations to you on your 


completion of thirty years of service in the Department of 
State. 


Few of us have the opportunity of completing a genera- 
tion in a single organization, and it is a record which all 
of us envy. Moreover, your intimate knowledge acquired 
through years of association with the development of our 
relations with Mexico has been of particular value to the 
Department in its effort to handle these highly complicated 
and important problems. It is the earnest hope of all your 
friends in the Department that you will be with us for 
many years to come. 


Please accept the cordial best wishes of every one of us. 
Sincerely yours, 


LAURENCE DuccaAn, 
Chief, Division of the American Republics. 


NORWAY 


By EvizaBetH Norwoop BEcK* 
Reprint from the Washington Star of March 13, 1940 


The pine trees bend in northern winds 
The seagulls screaming fly, 

The mountains’ high and lofty peaks 
Reach tow’ring to the sky. 


Below, the fjord lifts its foam. 
A tattered banner white, 

Defiant to the storm-god king.— 
The Vikings’ king of might. 


Green hillsides near the mountain tops, 
And quiet lakes between 

In winter robed in purest white 
And ice of silver sheen. 


Though I should travel far and wide 
And o’er the sea should roam, 

I'd ne’er forget that northern land, 
Which once I called my home. 


*14 year old daughter of Consul General William H. Beck. 
The poem appeared originally in ‘‘Hand in Hand,” publication 
of the Maret School, Washington, D. C. 
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UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITERS 


Outstanding typewriter performance 
made possible today’s big demand 
for Underwood Typewriters. Business 
has bought more Underwoods because 
Underwoods always offermoreinspeed, 
accuracy, durability and typing ease. 


There are more than Five Million Underwoods 
back of the Underwood Typewriter you buy to- 
day.Every Underwood Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company owned service facilities. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, 
Carbon Paper. Ribbons and other Supplies 


Homer Building, 13th and F Streets, N. W. 
Washington, 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
NO CHARGE 


For you when you are at your post abroad, with you 
when you are in the city, thus saving your time and 
showing you the most economical way to buy. References 
from Service Families. You may have all the American 
things you need and are accustomed to have at home. 


Shopping Made Easy. Mail Your Shopping List. | 
Use My Shopping Service When in New York. 
MISS E. J. TYNER | 

Hotel Peter Cooper, 130 E. 39th St., New York City | 


TELEPHONE 
| CALEDONIA 5-5479 


CABLE ADDRESS 
TYNERPOIL 


KINDERGARTEN 


Parents in the Foreign Service, and others residing 
abroad ENDORSE CALVERT SCHOOL HOME STUDY 
COURSES FOR CHILDREN. You can give your child a 
superior education from kindergarten up to high school .. . 
while traveling and living abroad . .. with the world- 
famous Calvert School Home Instruction Courses. Used 
successfully for 30 years to educate the children of 
American Foreign Service officials, Army and Navy offi- 
cers, missionaries and world travelers. Costs are low. 


Write today for booklet of complete information. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


132 W. TUSCANY ROAD, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


| 
TURN ER’S 


Diplomatic School 


1774 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A fully equipped institution devoted exclusively to 
the preparation of college graduates for the written 
examinations for the Foreign Service. Teaching staff 
of 12 experienced university instructors. 

Summer Review Course Begins June 24, 1940. 


For further information and bulletin, address 
Colonel Campbell Turner, Director. 


This amazing new 


LANGUAGES 
Made 
LINGUAPHONE 


of 27 languages in an 
incredibly short time. 
Endorsed by leading travelers, educators, writers, lecturers, 
men in the diplomatic service, Army and Navy men, and a 
vast number of men and women in all walks of life. 

LINGUAPHONE COURSES: French, Spanish, Portuguese, German, 

Russian, Italian, Polish, Swedish, Irish, Dutch, Latin, Greek, Eng- 

lish, Chinese, Japanese, Persian, Esperanto, Czech, Bengali, Finnish, 

Hebrew, Hindustani, Effik, Afrikaans, Hausa, Arabic, Malay. 

We Ship te Any Part of the World 
Send for FREE Book 

LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
R.C.A. BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE ASSOCIA- 
TION SCHOLARSHIP 


Applications may now be made for the two Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Scholarships of 1940-41. The 
awards will be made toward the end of August. 
based on the scholastic record of the applicants. 

Applications have occasionally been received in 
the past too late for consideration and their prompt 
submission will greatly facilitate the awarding of the 
scholarships. 

The Scholarships, both of which amount to $200. 
are open to the children of active members or of 
deceased former members of the American Foreign 
Service Association. They may be used only for 
expenses in connection with regular undergraduate 
courses at a college or university in the United States. 

No specific form of application is prescribed, but 
applicants should submit a biographical sketch indi- 
cating age, previous education. scholastic standing, 
the college or university which they desire to attend, 
their proposed course of study, and any personal 
information they consider pertineni. 


THE JOURNAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Applications may now be made for the AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL’s Scholarship of 
$300 for the academic year 1940-41. At present 
this scholarship is held by Alice Winslow, daughter 
of Mr. Rollin R. Winslow, Consul at Quebec. 

This award is provided for from the net in- 
come of the JoURNAL, and is open to the children 
of members of the Foreign Service who also are 
members of the Foreign Service Association or sub- 
scribers to the FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, or to 
children of persons who at the time of their death 
came within those categories. The scholarship is 
intended primarily for children entering preparatory 
schools in the United States, preference being given 
to those entering the final year of such schools. 
In the event no application is received in a given 
year for a scholarship in a preparatory school, the 
amount thereof may be awarded to a suitable and 
qualified college student. 

Application for the fifth award of this scholar- 
ship, for the school year starting during the fall of 
1940, should be submitted as soon as possible. No 
specific form of application is prescribed, but ap- 
plicants should submit a biographical sketch indi- 
cating age, previous education, scholastic standing. 
the secondary school they desire to attend, plans 
after completion of secondary training, and any 
personal information they consider pertinent. 

Applications should be forwarded to the Editor of 
the AMERICAN FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL by July 
15th, the final date for receipt of applications. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 202) 


handwriting of Columbus. Tombs of Columbus and 
his son are in the Seville Cathedral. 

Airplane connections with other cities in Spain, 
Rome, and the transatlantic Clipper in Lisbon and 
the fine automobile roads in Andalusia bring visi- 
tors to Seville. Among those who have been at 
the Consulate are Consul and Mrs. Harry F. Haw- 
ley, en route to Gibraltar, Consul George A. Arm- 
strong and Miss Elizabeth H. Armstrong, on their 
way to Malaga, Consul Leo J. Callanan en route to 
Oporto, Consul General and Mrs. Howard Bucknell, 
Jr., of Barcelona, and Mr. Eliot B. Coulter, of the 
Department, and Mrs. Coulter. 


Joun N. HaMuin. 


NASSAU 


Consul John W. Dye gave a dinner on February 
15 in honor of Admiral Russell R. Waesche, Com- 
mandant of the United States Coast Guard Service, 
and Commander John E. Whitbeck of the Coast 
Guard Cutter Mojave which escorted the yachts 
that participated in the annual Miami-Nassau race. 
Amongst Consul Dye’s many guests was Robert L. 
Buell, F. S. O. on service in the Department, who 
states that he was the last man on the last boat to 
start and the last boat to finish in the race. As the 
first two boats were disqualified, there is no ques- 
tion but that Mr. Buell should have the last say 
about the race. He says that he was not seasick, 
that he maintained his position consistently through- 
out the race and that he had more hours of fun 
than any other participants in the race. 

Vice Consul John FE. McAndrews entertained Ad- 
miral Waesche, Commander Whitbeck and the offi- 
cers of the Mojave at a cocktail party on February 
17, 1940. Mr. McAndrews has recently moved into 
a beautiful residence by the sea with a lovely garden 
and private bathing beach. His strawberry patch is 
rapidly becoming a cynosure to all good Bahamians. 

Other officers of the Department who have recent- 
ly been visiting in Nassau are Henry S. Villard 
(NE) of the editorial Board of the ForEIGN SERVICE 
JournAL, and Robert D. Coe (EU). After a brief 
visit Mr. Coe went to Habana. 


MANAGUA 


Mr. and Mrs. Meredith Nicholson returned to 
Managua on January 3, after a pleasant home leave 
spent in the United States. On January 23 Mrs. 
Nicholson again sailed for the United States, pro- 
ceeding from Corinto to San Francisco. 

Jacqueline Boyd has arrived and weighs eight 
pounds two ounces. All doing well. 

LaVERNE BaLpwin. 
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CONFIDENCE 
IN A NAME 


OR the past 73 years, America’s lead- 

ing machine and equipment builders 
have recommended the use of Gargoyle 
Industrial Lubricants. 


Important, too, is the fact that plant 
engineers the world over specify Gargoyle 
Lubricants for the valuable equipment 
in their care. Today, Socony-Vacuum 
products protect leading plants in more 
than 100 different industries! ‘ 


This preference for Gargoyle Lubricants 
by technical men—builders and engi- 
neers skilled in scientific machine opera- 
tion — is a symbol of satisfaction in 
Socony-Vacuum products ... of confi- 
dence in the name, 
Socony-Vacuum. This 
confidence is Socony- 


Vacuum’s most 
valued asset. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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MADRID 


A luncheon 
was given at 
the Embassy 
on December 
12th in honor 
of Mr. Grover 
Whalen who 
visited Madrid 
while on route 
to Lisbon and 
New York. 
The Minister 
for Foreign 
Affairs and 
other distin- 
guished Span- 
ish officials 
were guests on 
the occasion. 


ceived numer- 
ous attentions 
from the Civil 
and Military 
Governors, the 
Alcalde and 
other officials. 
All cireum- 
stances tended 
to make their 
stay pleasant 
other than the 
weather, as 
Valencia failed 
to behave in 
keeping with 
its reputation 
ofhavinga 
“Southern 
California” 


Courtesy Madrid ABC 


Hearty con- LUNCHEON PARTY GIVEN BY THE AMBASSADOR AND MRS. WED- climate. 


gratulations 


pouring in on 


Scottens as a 
result of Mr. 
Scotten’s recent appointment by the President as 
Minister to the Dominican Republic. Upon their 
departure the Scottens will be greatly missed by 
their many friends in Madrid. 

On January 30th Ambassador Weddell and Mr. 
Ralph H. Ackerman, U. S. Commercial Attaché, at- 
tended the first post-war meeting of the American 
Chamber of Commerce at Barcelona. Because of 
the present intense interest of Spanish business men 
in restoring and promoting U. S.-Spanish commer- 
cial relations, the meeting was the largest in the 
history of the Chamber. The meeting was addressed 
by Mr. Ackerman, and Ambassador Weddell spoke 
at the luncheon which followed. 

From Barcelona the Ambassador and Mrs. Wed- 
dell, accompanied by Private Secretary Richard B. 
Baker, flew to Mallorca for a few days of rest on 
that tranquil isle. 

T. Crain. 


VALENCIA 


Ambassador and Mrs. Weddell accompanied by 
Assistant Commercial Attaché Du Wayne Clark 
spent several days in Valencia during January. 
They visited places of interest in and about Valencia 
and were entertained by General Aranda and other 
officials at luncheon and were the guests of the 
General and his wife at a theatre party. They re- 
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DELL IN HONOR OF MR. GROVER WHALEN 


and goo d Left to right: Counselor Robert M. Scotten, Sra. de Barcenas, Sr. Merry del 

wishes are Val, the Civil Governor of Madrid Conde de Mayalde, H .E. the Minister for 

Foreign Affairs Colonel Juan Beigbeder Atienza, Condesa de Mayalde, Am- 

bassador Weddell, Mrs. Weddell, Mr. Grover Whalen, Vizconde de Mamblas, 

the Robert M. Sra. de Merry del Val, and Sr. Juan de las Barcenas, Chief of the Diplomatic 
Section in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 


Consul Gen- 
eral and Mrs. 
Bucknell also 
spent a short 
time in Valen- 
cia early in 
January on 
their way around Spain visiting the offices in this 
country. 

Apparently the fame of the Valencianos for hos- 
pitality must have spread, as the Commercial At- 
taché and Mrs. Ackerman have also come to this 
city for a few days recently. 

SHERIDAN TALBOTT. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
APPROPRIATION BILL FOR 1941 


(Continued from page 208) 


mittee hopes that the administrative policy of the 
State Department will be directed at keeping an 
eternally watchful eye on the performance and per- 
sonality ratings of its employees, and that the de- 
partmental officials will separate anyone from the 
Service without fear or favor who is not appropri- 
ately living up to the high standards that must be 
maintained. As protection for any individual who 
may be separated from the Service, under such a 
policy, provision has been made in existing law for 
modest retirement benefits that will not work too 
considerable a hardship on those who, in the inter- 
est of the Service, may be subjected to involuntary 
retirement. 
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DIR 


OF SELECTIVE 


CHINA 


SHANGHAI’S LEADING HOTELS 


CATHAY HOTEL THE METROPOLE 
250 Rooms and Suites 200 Rooms 
Amer. & European Plan Amer. & European Plan 
Cable Add.: Cathotel Cable Add.: Methotel 


@ FRANCE 
HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


Dominating Tuileries Gardens 


3 RUE CASTIGLIONE, PARIS 
S. Puantapr, General Manager 


Reductions are accorded to Officers of the 
American Foreign Service 


The Most Modern Hotel in the Orient 


PARK HOTEL—SHANGHAI. 


Hotel de France et Choiseul 


Opposite the Race Course in the heart of Shanghai 
203 rooms and suites, all with bath 
GRILL ROOM and SKY TERRACE on 14th Floor 
Cables: PARKHOTEL 


239-241 RUE ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Near Place Vendédme-Opéra-Champs Elysées 
Every Comfort -::- Large Interior Garden 
Special Rates to Foreign Service Officers 


Tel. address: Francheul, Paris. Demellette, Prop. 


THE SEA CAPTAINS’ SHOP S 

MRS. W. TORNROTH on 

119 Nanking Road Shanghai 
Lingerie, Lounge Garments and Pajamas for Women and 
Men. Chinese Suits, Costumes, Old Embroideries, Bags, 


Curios and THINGS CHINESE. 
Mail Orders a Specialty 


HOTEL DE CRILLON 


Place de la Concorde 
(Opposite the American Embassy) 


RESTAURANT BAR GRILL-ROOM 
Cable Address: A. COLAS, 
Crilonotel-Paris Manager 


® CUBA 
KRESSMANN 
BACARDI Bordeaux - Alsace - Armagnac 
Created in C _ 
Inform their faithful clients that in spite of the war, 
all orders will be executed with usual care. 


ITALY 


Hotel Palazzo-Ambasciatori, Rome 
(OPPOSITE THE AMERICAN EMBASSY) 
(Special Reduced Rates for Diplomats) 


This hotel is unrivalled for its Palatial Beauty, located in 
the exclusive section of Rome, and near the Pincio Gardens 
RENOWNED FOR ITS FINE CUISINE 
RESTAURANT :: AMERICAN BAR :: GRILL ROOM 


P. T. GALANTE, Gen. Manager 
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The Allies Inn 1703 New York Ave- 
nue. One short block from the White 
House and across Seventeenth Street 
from the State Department. Offers delici- 
ous food amid delightful surroundings 
which has earned for it a national reputa- 
tion. In season a charming garden adds 
to the pleasure of dining. Buffet service: 
7:30 to 9:15 a. m., 11:30 a. m. to 2 p. m., 
and 4:45 to 7:30 p. m. Sundays and holi- 
days 12:30 to 7:45 p. m. continuously. 
Attractive guest rooms. 


An international clientele has, for over 
56 years, enjoyed the protection and 
tactful service of the Manhattan Storage 


& Warehouse Co. 
“Manhattan Service Costs No More’’ 


PACKING - MOVING - SHIPPING 
LIFT VANS - STORAGE 


of Household Goods, Works of Art, 
Automobiles 
Special Vaults for 
Furs Silver « Wines 


Shé. Wlanhatlan 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


52nd STREET and SEVENTH AVENUE 
80th STREET and THIRD AVENUE 


New York, N. Y. Cable Address: TABALEO 
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NEWS FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 201) 


family, on March 11 for a three weeks’ stay at his 
home in Los Angeles. They planned to return to 
Washington in early April. 

Frank S. Williams, Commercial Attaché at Tokyo, 
registered at the Department on February 24 on 
home leave. He left Washington two days later on 
an extended trade conference itinerary including 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
New Orleans and Dallas. He planned to return to 
Washington about June 25. 

H. Merrell Benninghoff, Second Secretary at 
Peiping, sailed from San Francisco on February 23 
on the S.S. President Taft for his post upon the ex- 
piration of home leave. 

Maxwell Blake, Diplomatic Agent and Consul 
General at Tangier, sailed from New York City on 
March 2 on the S.S. Conde di Savoia for his post 
after a brief stay in the United States. 

* * * 

The Foreign Service Officers’ Training School 

opened on March 7 with 16 officers in attendance. 


VISITORS 


The following visitors called at the Department 
during the past month: 


February 
Hartwell Johnson, Panama 
Helen Nufer Winckel, Mexico City .. | 
Giison’G. Blake, Rome... 
Jack Wade Dimawany,/ 
Joseph E. Maleady, San Salvador CdS 
John F. Huddleston, Dresden 
George L. Brist, St. Stephen, N. B. 5 
Franklin B. Atwood, Cologne sid 
Allen ‘Haden; Crudad Trujillo. 
Squire, Venice 21 


Martin J. Hillenbrand, F. S. O. Training § School _ 26 


Nicholas Feld, F. S. O. School 
David Gray, Dublin 
Wales W. Signor, Melbourne 
Elvin Seibert, Bangkok 
Jay Walker, Para - 
V. Lansing Collins, Il, F.S. 0. ‘Training School 29 
March 
1 


Richard H. Hawkins, Jr., F. S. O. —s School 
Paul W. Myer, Yunnanfu 
John M. Cabot, Guatemala 
Charles A. Cooper, Shanghai 2 
Lucy Richmond Lentz, Santiago 


Charles R. Burrows, F. S. O. Training School 5 
Fulton Freeman, F. S. O. Training School 5 
John C. Fuess, F. S. O. Training School ee 
William O. Boswell, F. S. O. Training School 5 
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THE AMERICAN HOME 


of the 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE! 


For more than 45 years The Waldorf-Astoria has been New 
York headquarters for members of The American Foreign 
Service . . . because it is unique in its combination of a cosmo- 
politan atmosphere with the sense of home . . . it has the 
national touch of America and the international touch of 
those who serve her interests abroad. And today, as always, 
we want to give you welcome at The Waldorf-Astoria. 


Diplomatic discount of 25% to Active Members 

of The American Foreign Service. Facilities of 

our Information Bureau and Special Interpret- 

ers from our Foreign Department available to 
all Members. 


THE 


PARK AVENUE : 49TH TO 50TH - NEW YORK 
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